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production being $2,495,080,000, ana that 
of silver only $971,060,000. 

It is computed by Mr. J. Ross Brown 
that the consumption of this vast accession 
of gold and silver, in wear and loss, in the 
various arts, and by exportation to Asia 
amounts to $5,835,000,000. This leaves “ 
balance on hand in Europe, the Uniteg 
States, and other commercial countries {g 
the amount of $5,931,82,101. The open. 
ing and working of the Ai rican mines 
soon after the discovery of this continent 
and the consequent increase in the amount 
of the world’s go!d and silver. led to a 
very considerable redaction ir their ex. 
changeable value as compare¢ .ith other 
things. The discovery of th California 
and Australian mines, and .he immense 
supply of gold withir che last twenty 
years, are producing tl. ‘ame effect upon 
the representative valu. f gold as money 
in commercial nations Though a power- 
| ful stimulus has be: parted to business, 
| inciting to a large wucrease of trade, and 

creating a demand for gold as themedium 

| of exchange, still the supply has been go 
| great as not only te change its relations 
to silver, but somey iat to lessen its pur. 
chasing value and iavolve a rise of prices 
when measured by the gol] standard. 

As between gold and silver, the world 
presents the spectacle of a divided hom. 
age. In Europe and this country gold 
reigns as money; bui in China, India, 
Japan, and in Asia generally, the people 
give the like ascer lency to silver. In- 
| trinsically considered both of these metals 
' are of comparatively but litt’e 2se to man- 
/kind. The fact that they are used as 

Money by so large 2 portion of the world, 
and have thus beeome a sort of universal 
representative of all kinds of property, is 
the circumstance which has canonized 
them in human esteem. Their hold upon 
| the race in this character scems to be fixed; 
! and hence nations tra ling with each other 
‘are compelled to resort to gold and silver 
as the common standard of their commer- 
cial intercourse. 











SUPERVISION OF CLERKS, 


Tr is a law of Congress that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should name past 
| days, unknown until publicly designated, 
| for which the national banks must make 
up 2 statement of their affairs. The object 
of this arrangement is to preclude the 
opportunity of any special preparation 
beforehand, and thus secure an exhibit that 
will be most likely to present the average 
condition of the banks. The impending 
liability overhanging every day, while a 
cood safezuard to the public, acts upon the 
banks as a very heaithfal preventive against 
temptation. This we regard as a decided 
improvement upon the former system of 
quarterly reports. It makes the bank 
statements far more reliable as a true index 
of facts. 

It occurs to us that here is a hint for 
banks, bankers, merchants, and business- 
men generally that might be turned to good 
account in respect to their clerks and sub- 
ordinate agents, who have the handling of 
money, and may be tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to pilfer with sceming impunity. 





‘| Let these clerks and agents understand 


that they are liable at any moment, which 
they can never anticipate, and for which 
they can never make any preparation be- 
forehand, to have their fidelity put to the 
actual test of examination ; let their prin- 
cipals, at least occasionally, and always 
without previous notice, go over their 
figures and cash balances; and the effect 
of such a possible scrutiny would be favor- 
able to the promotion of their practical 
honesty. It would certainly do them no 
harm; and, if dishonest, or weak in moral 
principle, it would serve to fortify them 
against temptation by the peril of exposure. 
The constant sense of liability to detection, 
if tempted to do wrong, is with all mena 
strong dissuasive from the wrong and a 
powerful motive for doing right. Those 
whose trusts involve inviting facilities and 
opportunities for cheating would, under 
such a system of supervision, feel that the 
eye of their employers might sift their ac- 
counts at any moment. 

We have in our mind’s eye a man 
who has in his employment about seventy- 
five mechanics, whom he pays by the day 
for their services. Not being able to watch 
them constantly, he drops in upon them at 
all periods, without giving them the least 
opportunity to anticipate when his eye 
will rest upon them. This liability they 
all understand; and the effect upon them 
is about what it would be if he were al- 
ways present. If he detects a single one 
of his employés lounging away his time, 
and not doing his duty, he settles with him 
at night and dismisses him. We have it 
from his own lips that his men, with very 
few exceptions, give him a full and fair 
day’s work. A like system extended to 
bank-tellers, clerks, and cashiers of bank- 
ers and mercantile firms would, as we be- 
lieve, lessen the number of frauds, pilfer- 
ings, false entries, and false balances by 
which dishonesty so frequently seeks to 
conceal its work. It would guard against 
the first step in the downward course; and 
this isalways the vital point in resisting 
temptation. 











BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


Nornine is cheap to one who does not 
want it. He had better keep his money 
rather than buy what he does not want. 

Be cautious in contracting debts, and 
careful in the extension of credits; and 
then, for both reasons, your business will 
be likely to prosper. 

Earn your money before you spend it; 
and then you will know what it is worth, 
and spend it more wisely. 

Be content with a legitimate business, 
and let speculation alone; and in the end 
yon will be a richer man. 

Do not be frequently changing from one: 
form of business to another, since you will 
lose much time in making these changes. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Never get another to do for you what. 
you can just as well do for yourself. 
Money thus paid out is thrown away. 

Never give to the public time that you. 
cannot afford to spare from your business. 
Your business has the first claim to all the: 
time necessary for doing it well. 

Always be on time in everything, and 
then you will never be behind time. 

Do your business honestly, and then you 
will have a good character among men. 

Work rapidly and work systematically, 
and you will double the value of time to 

yourself. 

Mind your own business, and the public 
will commend you for so doing. 








Larayetre, Inp., Feb. 19th, 1870. 
Henry C. Bowen, New York: 


Dear Sir :—Be assured your efforts in 
direction of the speedy and total abolish- 
ment of the odious income-tax law meets 
with the hearty approval of the whole 
people. 

I have faith in the country to the extent 
of every dollar necessary to pay the debt 
incurred by the war; but I have no faith 
in the income law asa method, and less 
in any congressman advocating its repeal. 

Ihave no disposition to cry out against: 
special indignities heaped upon the people 
of this district, because I believe them to 
be in consonance with the experience of 
the people in every congressional district 
in the United States. And there can be 
no remedy save by memorial, as you pro- 
pose in your 3d_ proposition of the article 
directed to tax-payers. 

That memorial, in blank form, should 
emenate from Republican headquarters in 
New York, and be spread broadcast 
throughout the land. If not, we say to 
the Democracy, Down on the income tax 


is the goed to success, 
e 
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| The Independent. 


Wira voice all confident, I knelt and cried: 
‘Behold me at thy feet, oh, darling queen! 
kiss, round lowest hem, thy robe of green; 
n dll thy temples I have prophesied, 
and cast out devils in thy name. Confide 
nme. Lift up the veil that hangs between 
fy eyes and thy dear face. Tell me what 
mean fctgg- 
he voices of thy people.” 
Far and wide, 
e darling queen’s sweet kingdoms He. I 
found 
iy way to follow her to utmost bound 
Df all; and listened, Hstened, nights and days, 
Wo every smallest sound on her highways ; 
But could not once her golden scepter reach, 
Nor win the secret of her people’s speech. 





WON. 
u. 
Wearied at last, and sad, I cried: ‘Refuse 
Me what thou wilt, my queen! At thy dear 
feet 
Henceforth I lie, and sleep, and dream, and 
eat 
Thy locusts and wild honey. Thou may’st 
choose, 
Perhaps, that I the latchet of thy shoes 
Dne day unfasten. Ever incomplete 
eave my desire, too bold, to see thy sweet, 
Inveiled face; to know what words they use 
Who serve around thy throne.” 
Lo! as I lay, 
in such surrender, on that summer day, 
And sought not, stirred not, came the darling 
queen, 
Bweeping me with her robe of leafy green, 
And kissed me everywhere that kiss could go: 
/hile all her royal train I longed to know, 
he swallow leading, crowded up to teach 
Me all the secrets of their song and speech. 
H. H. 


Week-Day Lectures. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Fray Eventna, March 4th, 1870. 
I want to say a word to-night on the 
nbject of working. The spirit of labor 
or others is the right development of 
hristian life—so much so that I almost 
espair of any very great development 
Christian experience unless in some 
ay it is connected with work. Where 
rsons are already advanced in life, 
heir Christian experience is developed 
such channels that their time is 
lly occupied. Those that in any manner 
an be laboring for their fellow-men are 
aught more of just that which we are try- 
Ing to preach into them. I don’t think 
Brace was ever preached into anybody. 
‘hristian grace is wrought out. Now 
here is nothing that works out the graces 
0 fast, develops or forms them, as the 
ight kind of distribution of your thoughts 
nd feelings to others. A Christian man 
s like a garden of fruits and flowers ; and 
he world is as the neighborhood round 
bout, to enjoy or to be forbidden. 
Every man has a garden in himself. It 
$a poor one with many of you; but, 
Mevertheless, everybody has within his 
bwn heart a garden, the root of everything 
iat is beautiful and everything that is 
avory, and he is expected by the Lord to 
bring it to some degree of perfection. 
Frecly you have received, freely give.” 
istribute your fruits, whatever they are. 
H'o apply this: I sce a great many persons 
working with a rebuking sense, holding 
men too strictly to accountability and 
alking to them too severely. And when 
Person is going to work for others he 
must have something in him worth giving 
othem. Teaching them a few ideas is 
bot working. There has got to be some 
lavor in you, some atmosphere in your 
pwn soul. In the garden of the Lord 
ithin you you have got to develop your 
bn tenderness, your generosity, patience, 
orbearance, heroic self-denial; you have 
Fotto take care of your meekness, your 
aith. There are & great many motives 
hat would lead a man to work. Some 
love to work because they are full of blood 
bind vigor. Men work from pride. Do 
you recollect that passage—if you do, it’s 
hore than I do (turning to the Bible); I 
in never quote anything—“ Though I 
peak as with the tongues of men and of 
tngcls’? Thatis for such aman as I am; 
haturally fluent, apt to think because he 
an round out his periods and speak like 
verything he is a great Christian, 
f I speak eloquently, and have not 
v, “Tam become as sounding brass 
br a tinkling cymbal.” All the poetry 
ind eloquence that ever sete from 
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worthless unless a man’s heart is subdued 
ry the spirit of divine love. Such things 
bf eloquence, but my business comes of 
ce ~ And, though I have the gift 
bf ptophécy, and understand the mysteries 
Pf all knowledge” (so that I am even fit to 
*¢ a professor of thealogy or of a theolog- 
cal seminary); “though I have al) faith, 
that I could removeandtintains” (that 
8; though I Wwerg @ perfect enthusiast) 
and have not lofe, Tam nothing” ; “and 
hough T bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor.” Now, that may be done through 
bstentation or self-interest, as you would 
plant your charities. “Though I give 
¥ body to be burned, and have not love, 
‘ Profiteth nothing.” Now, workman, 
arpen yourax on that e, and go into 
“nap Remember thatévorking is not 
nl tis the spirit in which you work; 
© garden out of which you get your 


and flowers that determines how 
b . 

Fo 2 OU carry with you in your work. 
‘he ¥ Deeds to be so.good Christian 
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The Independent. 
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“ Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE FUT ry TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT 4S PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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sing the same hymn and the same tune 
again. It was: 
“gon of the Carpenter! recetve 
This humble work of mine; 
Worth to my meanest lot I give 
By joining it to thine. 


Two or three members then followed, 
and after them Mr. Beecher spoke again: 

Some little things in the New Testa- 
ment are a great deal more to me than the 
big ones. In the parable of the man who 
fell among thieves, one man looked that 
way, another passed by ; butone man came 
where he was. The trouble is, we don’t go 
where people are. We stay where we are, 
and talk to them. If you keep the dis- 
tance between you and people very great, 
you won't do much working for them. If 
a man, highly educated and high-minded, 
talks from his fourth-story window to men 
in the street, they don’t hear much. You 
have got to go where people are. When 
Christ healed the blind man, he “touched” 
him. If you want to do anything for men, 
you must get near enough for them to feel 
the beating of your own heart. This is 
the mystery of Christ. He came down to 
the land of men, bringing eternal and in- 
finite purity into contact and juxtaposi- 
tion with the mpurity of human nature. 
Christ came where we are; and we, to do 
anything with men, must go to them. 
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THREE SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


— 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Tue three last secretaries of war, in tem- 
perament, at least, represent three distinct 
types of manhood. Edwin M. Stanton 
possessed the powerful motive, sanguine 
temperament in which will and impulse 
at once propel and counterpoise each 
other—the temperament that endures, 
overcomes, and governs. Unflinching te- 
nacity of purpose applied to the daily con- 
duct of life is the key to jts power. He 
had a wide, round, rather that hich head— 
the head that always indicates in its pos- 
sessor the desire and ability to rule—the 
head of the conqueror. Cesar had this 
head; sohad Napoleon. Stanton had the 
body that belongs to it—the large neck, 
wide shoulders, powerful vital organs. He 
looked like what he was among men— 
amaster. His face indicated power of in- 
tellect, power of passion, and the finest 
susceptibility of emotion. His eyes were 
brown, large, full, with rapid and powerful 
glance, which could be awful, and which 
could be tender as that of achiJd. He had 
not the beak of a Roman, like Wellington ; 
nor the nose classic, like Napoleon. It 
was perhaps the least characteristic feature 
of his face—like his mouth, sensuous, rath- 
er than intellectual. His jaw was. large, 
and he could set it savagely; lips full, es- 
pecially the upper one, which drooped 
over the lower—a lip which always indi- 
cates in its possessor the sensuous element 
positively developed. Looking at the 
dome of the head, the heavy and 
knit eyebrows, it was easy to see 
how this man inspired fear in those 
who approached him; looking at his 
mouth, in one of its relaxed moods, it was 
equally easy to perceive how those stern 
eyes could grow tender over an aged wo- 
man ora little child. What he impressed 
most on those who came in contact with 
him daily was a consciousness of his 
power. This arosein part from the fact 
that at one time he did hold in his grasp 
the fate of the nation; and yet more from 
the force of his temperament, the will, the 
purpose, the power of his personal charac- 
ter. So dominant were these qualities, and 
so imposing his appearance, that even the 
officers brought into daily intercourse with 
him felt a sense of trepidation in approach- 
ing him, from which continuous inter- 
course did not free them. Writes one of 
these: “ When with him I always felt that 
I was in the presence of a man gifted with 
great mental resources, backed by a strong 
will, whose powers were all concentrated 
on the accomplishment of an unalterable, 
all-absorbing purpose—the extinction of 
the rebellion. This great objective point 
he never lost sight of for a moment. Ey- 
erything that stood im the way was ruth- 
lessly thrust aside. All personal grievances 
were of small consideration in view of the 


quick to discover and impatient in hear- 
ing those who came to urge their own 
interests under the guise of serving their 
country.” With him, as with all masters 
among men, remarkable for organizing 
and executive talents, in pursuit of a great 
object, the individual was nothing, the 
idea absolute. Men thus endowed, who 
have devoted their vast power to per- 
sonal aggrandizement, live in history 
as the giants of selfishness. He who, 
possessing such power, consecrates it to 
universal ends must live in futurity among 
the greatest of the human race. “ Princi- 
ples are cruel, but must be obeyed,” said 
Robespierre as one by one the heads of his 
comrades fell beneath the guillotine. 
“Waris cruel, but atall price its righteous 
end must be gained,” said Edwin Stanton, 
as personal ease, household joy, time, 
friends, life itself were swept into the cost- 
ly holocaust which he offered to liberty. 
Lincoln, Seward, Grant, his peers and 
counselors, grew dumb before this com- 
prehensive and overmastering will. Thus, 
as is well known, some of the most deci- 
sive movements of the war were made 
contrary to the judgment of the two form- 
er, and entirely upon the responsibility 
and command of Stanton. How compre- 
hensive must have been the scope of this 
man’s intellectual vision, how Widely 
Clinching his grappling force of brain, to 
have enabled him, a civilian, a student, a 
lawyer, so to master practically the science 
of war, its great laws of movement and of 
supply, that, sitting in his office, he could 
direct fens of thousands of troops, till the 
great of these Mving armies swept 


be highest genfus on earth is utterly | hither and thither at the fiat of this single 


man. Like so many great Americans, Mr. 
Stanton died before his time. According 
to Nature, that great vital machine that 
propelled that greater brain, should have 
fulfilled its functions with no serious im- 
pair for three-score years and ten. It 
‘is not the providence of God, it is His 
outraged laws, which strike such men low 
in their prime. They consume their | 
human life so much faster than it can ‘oe 
replenished that it fails them utter’, mid- 
way on their journey. It is “éver mere 
work that kills them; it's Overtaxed fac- 
ulties, in conjunction, with bodies neglect- 
ed, abused, and ignored, till disease has 
made them its incurable prey. This sin 
against health began in Mr. Stanton’s 
youth, when he, struggling in poverty for 
an education and a livelihood together, 
filled eighteen hours of every twenty-four 
with hard work and harder study. He 
entered the War Office with seriously im- 
paired health. Remembering zthis, and 
the overwhelming strain upon him there, 
the marvel is not that he died, but that he 
lived so long. He came to the office at 
early morning, and rarely left it before 
midnight. Food, sleep, recreation were 
all sacrificed to his official duties. These 








acute physicalagony. He took almost no 
exercise. He suffered constantly from 
from asthma, vertigo, and that primal old 
foe, misnamed the “liver complaint!” 
Such physical conditions were enotigh to 
make a seraph savage, were it possible for 
a seraph to have them ; and the wonder is 
not that Mr. Stanton was irritable, but 
that, when bored by people urging petty 
personal matters, that he did not feel like 
biting off their heads. Perhaps he did. 
Sacrificing all personal comfort himself, he 
had the right to demand some self-sacri- 
fice from others. Yet he could smile; 
and he saved that smile for those who 
needed it the most. His friendship was 
as endaring as it was disinterested. He 
could not be simply gallant, and make 
fine speeches to ladies for the sake 
of making them; but he could be 
truly chivalrous—and to be ¢hat a man 
mustreverence womanhood. Edwin Stan- 
ton could snub a fine lady who demanded 
a favor of him in behalf of her position ; 
but he could not turn away from a woman 
with faded face and faded garments who 
came to him for human help. An aged 
mother came tremblingly into his presence 
to make some request in behalf of a soldier 
son. She was received kindly, listened to 
patiently, and replied to favorably. Then, 
coming back to herself, the poor woman 
was 89 overpowered by what she had done 
> ad cere mn tein 3 

and the awful presence of the great War 
minister that, in her confusion, she seemed 
not to know how to get out of the room. 
“ MoTHER, let me show you the way,” said 
Mr. Stanton, as he opened the door and 
walked by her side through the halls to 
the street, with more reverence than he 
would have shown a queen. Mary 
Walker—who it is charitable to believe is 
insane in her vanity—besieged the War 
Department for a brevet as due to her for 
service rendered during the war. Secretary 
Stanton, aware that the women who truly 
served their country in the war did not 
come into public offices to demand officers’ 
brevets, refused her request. Whereupon 
the poor creature declared that she would 
have justice! She “would gd to the 
country!” “Very well, madam, I think 
you had better go there!” said the laco 
Secretary, as he turned his back upon 
her. Both of these anecdotes dlbastrate 
perfectly two phases of Mr. Stanton’s 
character. During the administration 
of President Johnson, Mr. Stanton suffered 
more in spirit than perhaps at any time 
during the war. No one so well as he 
knew the immense cost which had pur- 
chased peace. That suci: sacrifice should 
be turned to naught was more than he 
could bear. It was no figure of speech 
when he declared, in reply to Andrew 
Johnson, that considerations of a high 
public character demanded that he should 
remain where he was. Only God knew 
at what personal cost he turned his back 
on his home, and, in physical pain, made 
himself by night and day a prisoner in 
the office which had witnessed his great 
career in the public service. The War 
Department has now on file an immense 
mass of his correspondence and tele- 
graphic messages, all of which bear wit- 
ness to his integrity, and high character, 
and vast administrative power. In due 
time these will be given to the world, and 
will prove beyond doubt that the country 
is indebted to Edwin M. Stanton more 
than to any other man for its preservation. 
His great history is yet to be written. 
Time will cover with softening veil the 
infirmities of flesh and of spirit insepara- 
ble from the mortal condition; while the 
grand attributes of the man, the great 
deeds of the patriot, rising into a clearer 
light, will take on the luster of immortal- 
ity, and give his name to the future among 
the greatest in history. 


GENERAL RAWLINS. 
Among all the pictured faces of our 
vanished soldiers, not one looks down with 
such pathetic appeal as does that of Gen- 
eral Rawlins. From the portrait in the 
Green Room of the White House, touched 
with the bronze of battle, to the ethereal 
crayon just finished by Littlefield, there is 
the same sorrowful outshining of the 
spirit through the eyes of all. It is a rare 
face—one to which no mere words can do 


great agony of the country; and he was |justice. The broad, perceptive brow, 


the full sweep of hair, the fine yet firm 
lines of the face, the eyes brown and 
beautiful, so direct and earnest in their 
gaze, all indicate sincerity of purpose and 
independence of character, yet through 
allruns an expression which refines yet 
does not weaken. It makes us say that 
the iron of this man’s nature was veined 
with feminine gold. For true femininity 
is not weakness; it is a finer strength. 
When men recognize this, as they must, 
they will cease to sneer at it in woman, or 
to be ashamed of it in man. It is the 
subtlest brain-life acting unimpeded 
through the most exquisite senses, through 
the medium of a body too pure to be 
gross, too fine to be robust. General 
Rawlins’s temperament was almost acutely 
nervous—that ¥&nperament which God 
has given toso many of the most intel- 
lectual of the human race, to prove how 
supreme over matter may be mind, how 
superior te mere muscle the swift and oc- 
cult foree which we call thought and 
will. How supreme it was in Gen- 
eral Rawlins we can never know, 
because no human being can _ real- 
ige at what cost of suffering his heroic 
soul compelled to unremitting and 
arduous service on the field and in the 
state the frail and failing body in which 
it dwelt. : 
General Grant, writing to Senator Wil- 
son, from the field, to beg the confixma- 
tion of Lieutenant-Cologel Rawlins as 
brigadier-general, said: “I know he has 
most richly earned his present position. 
He comes the nearest being indispensable 
to me of any officer in. ¢ service. j 
The Arms and May 3 azette, in ite just 
eulogiam on General Rawlins at the time 


Rawlins, brilliant as briefis a 6 illug> 
tration of the familiar fact thit in America 
Se is thrown up from the hum- 
to che proudest station; it show 
how hic’g Pe compared with, caver 
ine circumstances, is in America sure of 
supreme success fromm whatever point the 
race of life begins; and it suggests, as we 
think, how circumstance is sure to ally 
itself with character as perhaps nowhere 
else. In America no hut in the poorest 
hamlet is too humble to contain the future 
head of the armies. There is something 
for thought in seeing clustered around the 
military history of our war, and at its 
summit, such a trio, for example, as the 
President of the United States, once a 
rail-splitter and flat-boatman; the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief and present President, a 
tanner; and the Chief-of-Staff of the 
Armies and head of the War Bureau, a 
charcoal-burner’s boy.” But poverty inevi- 
tably produces ane of two results—it 
hardens, or it saddens. The man of 
iron temperament and muscle comes forth 
from his combat with it, if stronger, still 
harder and rougher ; the man of finer mold 





of his death, said: “The careér of Generab- 


way to fortune. He may triumph over all 
its crushing odds, but the struggle leaves a 
look on his face which never leaves it. It 
may be only the shadow of pain gone by; 


Rawlins not only an expression of physical 
pain, but of spiritual suffering. From the 
pit of the charcoal-burner to the high scat 
of the war secretary was @ hard road to 
travel for such a nature. Hard, for every 
hour he must have felt the conflict between 
desire and circumstance. The curse of 
the want of money bears so heavily upon 
the sensitive, the refined, the generous! 
Such a man, if his tastes and condition are 
at war, belongs to thearmy of martyrs. It 
is usually a secret and silent martyrdom. 
When the world finds it out, and begins to 
sympathize, the sufferer has ceased to suf- 
fer. The material struggles of Rawlins’s 
life were in early youth, while striving to 
surmount the bar of poverty, of caste, and 
of ignorance, to attain a liberal education, 
and an assured position among men. 
When his patience, patriotism, and honor 
had won their recompense death had 
come. On the blandest of April mornings 
we saw him last. It was in the dingy, 
tucked-up little War Office. Senator 
congratulated him on his appointment to 
perhaps the most honorable office in the gift 
of his friend. Secretary Rawlins turned 
from his laden desk to answer with 
Lact OP ET WR TE ae > 
a smile; and, as the sunshine fell on his 
transfigured face, what a mockery seemed 
the highest honor of this world for him! 
“He had a little bronchitis,” he said, in 
answer to inquiries concerning his health. 
“He drove out every day, and expected 
soon to be entirely well.” Nothing could 
have been more pathetic than this reply— 
while we looked on his face, already 
touched with the palor of death, on the 
eyes luminous even then with the light not 
of this world. It was enough to make 
one cry, as they looked out on the resplen- 
dent earth: “Be kind to him, breezes of 
the spring! Give back to him, O benefi- 
cent sunshine, somewhat of your own re- 
vivifying life!’ But we knew that it was 
too late. 

For three little months we heard of him 
every day at his post—of his devotion to 
Cuba, of his devotion to every good word 
and work, of his visits tohis family, of his 
journeys back and forth over the blistering 
roads, and one day that he was dying in 
Washington. Since the war, there has been 
no death-bed here so pathetic as his. Far 
from the wife who loved him, who could 
not come to him ; sorrow for her suffering 
mingling with his dying breath; far from 
his children; surrounded by his comrades 
in war, yet among them missing the one 
loved best, the chief whom he had so faith- 
fully served, and who had so loved and 
trusted and rewarded him; asking for 
Grant, praying for his coming, watching 
for it, as sight and voice failed ; thus com- 
mending his soul to God, he died—to live! 
“ A soldier so noble and blameless that he 
left not an enemy bebind.” 


GENERAL BELKNAP. 

In this same dingy little office now sits, 
as Secretary of War, a man endowed with 
such plenitude of life that to look on him 
it seems as if death could never touch him. 
General Belknap possesses that powerful 
vital temperament which, when combined 
with high mental and emotional qualities, 
attracts and sways all who come within 
its influence. This temperament is the 
reservoir of personal magnetism, and, even 
when unaccompanied by large moral en- 
dowment, always gives to its possessor a 
powerful personality. Men of this tem- 
perament always make magnificent sol- 
dicrs, through their very capacity of going 
out of themselves, and of carrying thou- 
sandsof men with them to victory—through 
the very elan of their personal enthusiasm. 
In battle their men are ready to go with 
them alike to death or to glory, uncon- 
scious of fear, regardless of danger—any- 
where, everywhere, if they but follow the 
beloved leader. Such a soldier by right 
of Nature would be General Belknap; 
such a soldier by word of record we learn 
that he is. In Ingersoll’s “Iowa aud the 
Rebellion” we find much concerning Gen- 
eral Belknap, then colonel of the Fifteenth 
Regiment. The following refers to his 
conduct at the battle of Corinth : “ Many 
individual acts of heroism here occurred. 
The flags of two opposing regiments 
would meet on the opposite sides of the 
same worka, and be flaunted by their re- 
spective bearers in each other’s faces; men 
were bayoneted across the walls, and of- 
ficers with their swords fought hand to 
hand with men with bayonets. Colonel 
Belknap took prisoner Colonel Lampley, 
of the Forty-fifth Alabama, by pulling him 
over the works by his coat-collar, being 
several times fired at by men at his side. 
The colors of the regiment were taken at 
the same time. Colonel Belknap displayed 
at all times the highest qualities of the 
soldier, cheering his men by his voice 
and encouraging-them by all personal dis- 
regard of danger.” 

Like Rawlins, General Belknap left the 
profession of law to enter the army in the 
autumn of 1861. He entered as major of 
the Fifteenth Iowa Infantry, and rose 
through all the intermediate grades to his 
present rank. Like Rawlins, also, he is 
an intimate and trusted friend of Generals 
Grant and Sherman. General Belknap is 
little if any over forty, and to all outward 
appearance his grand physique has brought 
him forth from years of war in unbroken 
health. If temperament is faith, presence 
isas often fortune, In this Gencral Bel- 
knap carrics the guaranty of success, for 
it inspires confidence quite as much as it 
attracts admiration. He has fair hair and 
beard, both almost imperceptibly touched 
with pity ; fine featahes ; eyes of dark bide, 
with a quick, keen glance, which almost 
unconsciously seems to make up its mind. 
about you atonce. Nine persons out of 
ten would call him.a handsome man, and 
at least hajf of that number would find 
-sOine Way of telling him so. If he were a 
vain man, herein would lie his greatest 
danger. For, to come suddenly into an at: 
thosphere of adulation and. faery, and 
still to remaiz, supremely conscious of hu- 
msn ipfitaity and shortcoming, is the tru- 
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tile mental powers, and the rarer power of 
making his gifts available. He has not 
imagination enough to dazzle his judg- 
ment, sees clearly, acts decidedly. When 
he believes it to be his duty, he can say 
“No” frankly, kindly, and finally., His 
manner is affable, sincere, sufficiently sym- 
pathetic, but not flattering. For thisalone 
we have hope of him that he will never 
degenerate into a mere seeker of place or 
a hackneyed politician. He is your friend 
because you command his confidence and 
possess bis esteem; thus he must be your 
friend through life and death. Gen. Bel- 
knap, 8 brave, high-minded, honest man, 
is in the truest sense the successor of Stan- 
ton and of Rawlins. We can offer him 
no better wish than that he may carry on 
to the end of his life the spotless record 
| of his past. 

' ‘The career of these three men is the 





but it is there. Thus we see in the eyes of 


jabuses. He translated the Testament and 
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it brought, we must thank the war for this, 
that it has given to the Republic new 
names for immortality. It developed 
plain men into heroes. Without its fiery 
opportunity Lincoln, Stanton, Rawlins, 
Grant, with the illustrious unnamed host 
of martyrs, would have lived and died and 
made no sign. 





BIBLIOPHOBIA, 
BY REV. WILLIAM ALVIN BARTLETT. 


Neaarion, suspicion, are 
virtues in an age of credulity and auto- 
cratic religion. Negatign is our best defi-. 
nition of some characters and things ; just 
as Belzoni allowed the Sphinx 40 assert 
himself by shoveling away the sand of 
centuries which had drifted him out of 
sight. But can as positive a being as 6 
man, who acts on faith every instant, be 
satisfied with a religion of mere negations? 
Do criticisms of the human mistakes 
which cloud all religions furnish a better 
faith? We do not-expect the flourishing 
and empyrical musical critic to step upon 
the stage and perfect the rendition which 
he deprecates. And yet religion is 60, 
vital a thing to the individual that we| 
have a right to expect from the religious | 
critic a Gubstitute, bett 


a very useless individual. Luther did not 
stop with a simple protest against Papal 


set up a positive faith. He denied Papal 
infallibility. He asserted individual judg- 
ment. The power of the Reformation was 
lodged in this. Positivism is a metapbys- 
ical necessity anda demand of fact. The 
last years have been from all quarters a 
protest against religious abuses—against 
hyper-Puritanism ; against unreasonable 
dogma; against false and partial and parti- 
san Scripture interpretation; against the 
startling immoralities which have sheltered 
in exegesis and under infallible creeds. 

We are making a delightful chaos! 
Isn’t it about time for the creative days 
to succeed? A human heart must have 
something anchored. A citizen has sawed 
off a quarter. of mnile of ice, and attempt- 
ed to floatit fo St. Louis, down the chan- 
fel of the Mississippi River. Ice makes a 
poor flat-boat. It is cold, You destroy it 
in attempting to warm it. It is unsafe, 
cheerless, as the enterprising ice merchant 
found tohis cost. The little incident of a 
canoe he took along prevented an ice-wa- 
ter bath. A great many platforms, credal 
and other, have been sawed out very 
wisely, yet very coldly, up the frozen 
stream @ century ago. The nearer they 
come down to this period, toward the trop- 
ics of intelligence, the more unceremoni- 
ously they break up; and the little escort- 
ing truth, which is for all times and climes, 
canoes them to shore. 

But it is now time to examine the ca- 
noes, since the ice-raft has failed. As a 
start in our positive faith, wesay, Take the 
Bible. Take it for no fictitious thing, not 
estimated atits eulogy, but as it has been 
tested and proven. It is certainly the 
foremost book of Christendom. It holds 
great, noble truth for all men. Let it be set 
first—not ribboned and gilt-covered with 
adoctrine, but plain Bible—for its value as 
history, as poetry, as moral and religious 
teacher. 

From the discussion of the Bible in the 
schools, I see there is danger of com- 
promise. The danger, too, is, I think, from 
the side of partisanism and bigotry. Are 
we not gravely told, and that too with a 
finality sweep, that, of course, no Protest- 
ant would submit to the reading of the 
“Douay” Bible in schools? So, then, my 
good brother, you do not care so much 
about the Bible, after all. Itis only the 
version of it. One sectarist, looking upon 
the Bible as a private member of his 
church, magnanimously says: “ Yes, take 
it out of schools, for it doesteach my ism. I 
will not have your version of it ; for it does 
not teach my ism, but yours.” So the 
squabble is for a version, not for the Bible. 
Neither wants simply the eternal truths of 
it, but the doctored sentiments for a sect 
end. The Douay version is not much fault- 
ier than King James’s. One leans toward 
Episcopacy about as much as the other 
leans to Papacy. There are some omis- 
sions, some additions, some false transla- 
tions in both. Both might be improved in 
this regard. i 

But why throw away the only unsecta- 
rian book ever published, which all sects 
claim from Mohammedanism to Spiritual- 
ism? 

The Bible was not composed or compiled 1 
for a church, but for mankind. If the 
Bible be, on the whole, the best book, so 
voted by the intelligent world’s majority, 
why not place it in every first place in the 
nation—a head-light on the locomotive of 
education? If it had a sectarian bias, it 
would have made us all Romanists or 
Episcopalians long ago. For all the world 
knows that the first five translators of it 
into English were Romanists, and that 
their versions form the body of King 
James’s edition. It is gravely doubted 
whether more than two of the king’s 
literati were sufficiently conversant with 
Hebrew to translate intelligently; and one 
of these died early in the work, and the 
other was expelled from counsel. And, 
with all this advantage, we hear no com- 
plaint that the little pinch of Scripture 
flung over the school-day’s duties has 
biased the children to the Papacy or Pre- 
lacy. No ordinary disguise will hide a 
truth of Scripture. A church must make 
a thorough masquerade, a carnival day, 
and have done with it, in which the dis- 
guise is carried even to the gait and voice, 
to make a Bible utterance sectariah; and 
chen ft fails to be Bible at all. It is a 
church out-harlequining in a creed. 

The grand fallacy in‘all this discussion is 
in suspecting the Bible of a sectarian bias, in 








cine. There is no cry coming up from 
Bible-haters, from infidels so called. They 
have not said, “ We prefer for our children 
bread to stone and serpent to fish.” They 
will take it in their own way; acknowl- 
edge it harmless, at least, and helpful for 
some things. The only complaint comes: 
from professed lovers of it, posseased not by 
the angel but by the devil of liberality. The 
Romanist is fairly met when you say, “ Yes, 
any version.” If the “Douay” be more 
Papal than the “King James,” we fear it 
not, 80 long as the great body of truth be 
there. We yield any such little advan- 
tage rather than suffer the disaster to mod- 
ern intelligence of taking the best book 
from the schools, where little men are in- 

spired to make books, and all the future's | 
literature is in seed. Let it teach economy, 
industry, temperance, morality, faith, It 
is better statesmanship than prison build- 
ing, and almshouse building, and police- 
drilling. He that has formerly read has 
ran and carried it everywhere ;-and now 
he that runs may read. Fair knowledge. 
of Scripture may be had to-day from. 
periodicals, and books, and Jaws, and ad- 
vertisements. Just as there isa praspéct 

of ita becoming the text-hook of the uni- 

versal religion, the fullest statement of the 

truth the Oriental religions have hinted at, 


man—just as 
ernments begin to regard it as the means 
of: our‘ superiority—it were cruel to de 
throne it. 

It was considered worth a prayer and 
an oration carried hundreds of miles, and 
an audience steamed from New York to 
Charleston to haul up the starred and 
striped flag over Fort Sumpter and give 
it back to its supreme place with comment- 
ary and explanations. It isn’t much more 
than this authoritative place, yet how 
significant! that we ask for the Bible, and 
this without note or comment. Let us 
help the Cincinnati judges to keep the 
flag flying. 


oe eh. CBP Thence best in f man to himself 
fect miaitet he tears down. A grambler is | 5 °n°e, Meese ere ot Bae et 





FRIENDS OF THE PRISONERS. 
BY H. H. 


In many of the Paris prisons is to be 
seen a long, dreary room, through the 
middle of which are built two high walls 
of iron grating, enclosing a space of some 
three feet in width. ~~ - 

A stranger visiting the prison for the 
first time would find it hard to divine for 
what purpose these walls of grating had 
been built. But on the appointed days 
when the friends of the prisoners are 
allowed to enter the prison their use is 
sadly evident. It would not be safe to 
permit wives and husbands, and mothers 
and sons, to clasp hands in unrestrained 
freedom. A tiny file, a skein of silk, can 
open prison-doors and sct captives free; 
Love's ingenuity will circumvent tyranny 
and fetters, in spite of all possible precau- 
tions. Therefore the vigilant authority 
says: “ You may see, but not touch; there 
shall be ne possible opportunity for an in- 
strument of escape to be given; at more 
than arm’s length the wife, the mother 
must be held.” The prisoners are led in 
and seated on a bench upon one side of 
these gratings; the friends are led in and 
seated ona similar bench on the other 
side; jailers are in attendance in both 
rooms; no words can be spoken which the 
jailers do not hear. Yearningly eyes meet 
eyes; faces are pressed against the hard 
wires; loving words are exchanged; the 
poor prisoned souls ask eagerly for news 
from the outer world—the world from 
which they are as much hidden as if they 
they were dead. Fathers hear how the 
little ones have grown; sometimes, alas! 
how the little ones have died. Small gifts 
of fruit or clothing are brought; but must 
be given first into the hands of the jailers. 
Even flowers cannot be given from loving 
hand to hand; for in the tiniest flower 
might be hidden the secret poison which 
would give surest escape of all to the 
weary prisoner. All day comes and goes 
the sad train of friends; lingering and turn- 
ing back after there is no more to be said; 
weeping when they meant and tried to 
smile; more hungry for closer sight and 
voice, and for touch, with every moment 
that they gaze through the bars; and go- 
ing away, at last, with a new sense of loss 
and separation, which time, with its mer- 
ciful healing, will hardly soften before the 
visiting-day will come again, and the same 
heart-rending experience of mingled tor- 
ture and joy will again be borne. But to 
the prisoners these glimpses of friends’ faces 
are like manna from heaven. Their whole 
life, physical and mental, receives a new 
impetus from them. Their blood flows 
more quickly, their eyes light up, they 
live from one day to the next on a memo- 
ry anda hope. No punishment can bein- 
vented so terrible as the deprivation of the 
sight of their friends on the visiting-day. 
Men who are obstinate and immovable be- 
fore any sort oramount of physical torture 
are subdued by mere threat of this. 

A friend who told me of a visit he paid 
to the Prison Mazas, on one of the days, 
said, with tearsin his eyes: “It was al- 
most more than I could bear to see these 
poer souls reaching out toward each other 
from either side of the iron railings. Here 
a poor old woman, tottering and weak, 
bringing 4 little fruit in a basket for her 
son; here a wife, holding up a baby to 
look through the gratings at ite father, and 
the father trying in an agony of earnest- 


ness to be sure that the baby knew him: 
here a little girl, looking half reproach*r'ly 


at her brother, terror struggling with ten- 
derness in her young face: on the side of 
the friénds, love and yearning 9a4 pity 


beyond all words to descrith<es on the 
side of the prisoners, love 
just as great, but ith a misery of shame 
added whic*. 


and yearning 


bien: ive to many faces a look 


of <.efipt at dogged indifference on the 





regarding tt as made for a church, . * =< 
The entire gate of be dea Fe 
on this little hing. -q¢ ty just pregmi 





est test of personal greatness. He has versa- | 


nently ‘ae Galy One unsectarian book, 
and so accredited, which has ever; been 
written on vital things. Our,‘Spelling- 
books, geographies, histories af€ more go 
by far. A man who has fever seep in,the 
Bible more than the little cree@ ,-he 
took to it for verification, of cotitse, re- 
gards it as raw material for his blue book. 
You are aware that Prussian blue is con- 
cocted from hoofs and horns. Now, prob- 
ably these suggestive extremities do not 
furnish the coloring matter for the 
churches’ complexion; and yet the shade 
is too dark for sky-blue. The question is 
narrowed to this: whether we shall have 
the Bible simply and only, or a medicated 





Bible. If it be unsectarian, and really the 
j best help to morality, help foa natural 
/and manly religion, then the state is 
| bound to use it for state reasons and in 
,fairness to all; use it even under the 
_Strictest prohibitory law, for in Maine 
, they have a tolerance for mechanical and 

chemical purposes, (I am sorry they have 
lately added funeral occasions); use it for 
| plank in civic and educational and chari- 
table platforms; and pharmaceutically add 





said: “Let us| duties were often performed in the mogs | jt bruises snd hurts at every step of his , birthright of war. With all the anguish it to the list of mental and moral medi- 


, constantly betrayed and contra- 
dicted, however, by the flashing of the 
eyes and the red of the cheeks.” 

. The story so impressed me that I could 
not for days lose sight of the picture it 
raised: the double walls of iron grating; 
the crue], inexorable, empty space between 
them—empty, yet crowded with words 
and looks; the lines of anxious, yearning 
faces on either side. But presently 1 said 
to myself: It is, after all, not so unlike the 
life we all live. Who of us is not in pris- 
on? Who Of usis not living out his time 
of punishment? Law holds us all in 
its merciless fulfillment of penalty for sin ; 
disease, danger, work separate us, wall us, 
bury us. That we are not numbered with 
the number of a cell, clothed in the uni- 
form of a prison, locked up at night, and 
counted in the morning, is only an appar- 
ent difference, and not so real a one. Our 
jailers do not know us; but we know 
them. There is no fixed day gleaming for 
us in the future when our term of sentence 
expires and we are sure of freedom. It 
may be to-morrow; but it may be three- 
score years away. Meantime, we bear 
ourselves as if we were notin prison. We 








take great interest in the changing of our 
jails. But no man knows where his; 
neighbor’s prison lies. How bravely and 
cheerily most eyes look up. This is one 
of the sweetest mercies of life, that 
“the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness”; and, knowing it, can hide it 
Hence, we can all be friends-for other pris- 
oners, standing separated from.them by the 
impassable iron gratings and the fixed gulf 
of space, which are not inappropriate em- 
blems of the unseen barriers between all 
human souls. We can-show kindly feces, 
speak kindly words, bear to them fruite] 
and food, and moral help, greater than 
fruit or food. We need not sim at philan- 
thropies ; we need not have a visiting-day, | 
nor seek a prison-house built of-stone. On. 
every road each man we mect is prisoner ; 
he is dying at heart, however sound he 
looks; he is oply waiting, however well 
he works. If we stop to ask whether he 
be our brotlter, he is gone. - Our one smfle 
would have lit up bis prison-day. Alas! 
for us if we smiled not as we passed by ! 
Alas! for us if, face to face, at last, with 
our Elder Brother, we find ourselves say-: 
ing, “ Lord, whea saw we thee sick and in 
prison !” 

EE 


MAKING THE IRON SWIM. 


BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


“ Atas! master, for it was borrowed!” 
exclaimed one of the sons of the prophets, 
beside the River Jordan, when his ax- 
head flew off, and sunk in the turbid 
stream. And Elisha said to him, “ Where 
fell it?” The young student showed him 
the spot. Whereupon the man of God 
broke off a stick and cast it into the 
stream; and, lo! “the tron did soim [’ 
The student put forth his hand and took 
it up, and went on with his work to hew 
down timber for a log college to be occu- 
pied by the sons of the prophets. 

Here was a direct interposition of the 
Divine power. The honor of a company 
of good men was at stake; a loss had 
been met with ; God repaired the loss in a 
miraculous manner. God, who js the 
author of all law in Nature, ected.directly 
on that bit of iron, and made it rise up 
from the bottom of the stream. It was 
just such a special display of the Divine 
power as that which sent the ravens to 
feed the famished prophet Elijah, and at 
another time made a poor widow’s barrel 
of meal and cruse of oil hold out. 

These were very unlikely things to hap- 
pen; but God constantly does unlikely 
things to reward the faith of his children. 
Elisha’s Heavenly Father is our Father. 
He is the Father of every faithful minister 
of the Word, of every toiling missionary, 
of every true philanthropist who is strug- 
gling to turn the darkness into day, of 
every working Christian, and of every 
poor widow or orphan in his huge earthly 
household. He still fills poverty’s empty 
cruse. He still makes the iron swim! 

Over yonder, at Ashley Down, in En- 
gland, lives George Muller, the noble, 
godly-minded superintendent of the fa- 
mous “ Orphan House,” which shelters and 
educates hundreds of poor children every 
year. George Muller began that vast 
work of love in simple faith. He has 
never begged a single dollar. He just 
goes on with his love-labor and prays. 
God puts it into the hearts of liberal men 
to send him money; and Muller has 
already received and expended over one 
million of dollars. Faith does its duty, 
and God makes the tron swim. 

Sometimes the Lord transmutes the 
hardest outbreaks of human wrath into 
instruments of mercy. That royal scoffer 
and stoundrel, Charles the Second, locked 
up John Bunyan in Bedford jail for 
twelve years. That padlock kept Bunyan 
there, shut up with his Bibie, until he 
wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”; and that 
iron is swimming yet! 

There is a prodigious leverage for our 
faith in the glorious doctrine of God’s 
providential love. It enables us to re- 
‘move mountains out of our way. It 
stimulates us to persevering effort in the 
face of every obstacle. A godly mother, 
for example, dedicates her only son to the 
gospel ministry. But how to educate him 
with a widow’s scanty purse is a puzzling 
question. It seems a hard dilemma. But 
at the critical time the will of a deceased 
relative is opened, and a legacy for the 
widow’s son is found in the will. The lad 
is sent to college, and he lives to-day to 
preach the unsearchable. riches of Christ 
toa vast audience. So the widow’s God 
made theirenswim! .. . 

How well I remethber the difficulties 
which beset my path when I came over 
to Brooklyn, ten years ago, to 
undertake the building of a new 
church-edifice on the sound principle of a 
large house and low pew-rents. We had 
but a feeble band of helpers, and many 
predicted failure. When the building be- 
gan, Sumter’s flag fell—and with it fell ap- 
parently all hope of prosecuting our under- 
taking to success. But we went forward. 
Poor and godly women did their own 
housework to save a few dollars for the 
church. From unexpected quarters came 
aid; for “the people had a mind to work,” 
and the “ iron did swim.” 

These are not miracles exactly; but the 
God who floated the prophet’s ax at the 
Jordan yet lives, and he still loves to re- 
ward faith and to answer prayer. There 
is a rich encouragement in this truth for 
all who are earnestly laboring for ‘ne ton- 
version of souls. Ax, untonverted heart is 
2f¢n liké to the young prophet’s ax-head 
—it is heavy, and hard, and tending down- 
ward. But the Spirit of God can make 
the iron move. Know this, ye disheart- 
‘ened parents, who almost despair of ever 
%ceingtyour ungodly children come to Je- 
sus. Be not weary in your efforts to win 
them to the Saviour. Make your religion 
attractive to them. Pray for them with- 
out ceasing. 

Ye praying wives, whom every sacra- 
mental Sabbath separates from your im- 
penitent husbands—do not give up! God 
can make the iron swim. A lovely wife 
who spent a whole Sabbath lately in most 
pleading petitions for her husband’s soul. 
was joyfully surprised on Monday morn- 
ing to see the man upon his knees! A 
long-suffering wife of a sad inebriate has 
just been into my study to tell me that ber 
husband came home lately sober and pen- 
itent. For dark, weary months she has 
been praying for his reform, hoping against 
hope. It actually looks now as if the 
poor slave of the bottle would be saved; 
but I confess that I never expected to see 
that stubborn piece of metal float. With 
God all things are possible. 

During a period of revival in a certain 
town, a woman of devoted piety persuaded 
her skeptical husband to go with her once 
to church. He came home enraged. “I 
will never go again,” said he. “That ser- 
mon against infidelity was aimed at me.” 





She saw that the shots were striking him 


‘ina sore spot. Soshe prayed the more 


profess that we choose, we keep our fet- | fervently. 3 


ters out of sight, we smile, we sing, we | 
contrive to be clad of beinz alive, and we him: “I want you, my dear, to grant me | 


One evening the wife said kindly 












wifi do.” her to the 
door; he stays outside while she goes in 
to pour out her soul to God in importu- 
nate, believing prayer for that iron heart. 
Presently the door opens. A man walks 
in, and going to her seat sits down beside 
re He listens quietly. The wife walks 
ome with -him, all the time 8e- 
cretly to God. — 

The next evening, right after tea, the hus- 
band rises and says: “ Wife, isn’t it about 
time for us to go to church?” It is too 
early; but she snatches her bonnet and 
shawl, and hastens off with him to the 
house of God. A happy evening is it to 
her long-tried spirit; for the stubborn 
skeptic bows.at the feet of Jesus! He 
comes home to set up a family altar. 
Faith wins its precious victory and the’ 
love of Jesus makes the tron swim! 


L—_] 


Washington, 


Wasainoton, D. C., March 6th, 1970. 
To tHe Eprtor oF Tug INDEPENDENT: 

Tue House igdebating a Georgia bill 
from the Reconstruction Committee, and 
will probably pass it to-morrow. It may 
be amended; but the prospect at’ this 
moment is that it will pass as Gen. Butler 
reported it. =e. 

The principal objections to the bill, as 
they have thus far been stated by Repub- 
licans in the debate, are these: the House 
has once practically declared Georgia en- 
titled to representation by admitting her 
entire delegation in the last Congress; if 
the bill passes, the old delegation will press 
for admission again, though there has been 
but one election, and the Georgia legisla- 
ture will insist that it has had no legal ex- 
istence till the passage of thc bill, and that 
its two years must be taken in the future; 
finally, it is stated that the Senate will not 
pass the bill, its Judiciary Committee hav- 
ing unanimously decided against the 
claim that the Georgia legislature has had 
no legal existence till now. 

The objections stated are easily disposed 

of if an ameodment is inserted providing 
that nothing in the bill shall affect the 
question raised respecting the legislature. 
The last House did admit the Georgia 
delegation to seats; but both houses have 
since declared that Georgia was not entitled 
to representation until she performed cer- 
tain acts. Now that she has complied 
with the condition’, why not by a bill or 
joint resolution tell the world of it? And, 
that point conceded, why should not the 
same conditions be applied to treacherous 
Georgia which were enforced upon well- 
behaved Mississippi? When the people of 
Georgia make up their minds to concede 
to the black race all their rights they will 
win sympathy here; but, until they do so, 
I fear that the majority in Congress will 
not feel very badly over the alleged fact 
that Gov. Bullock and the present legisla- 
ture do not represent a majority of the 
voters of the state. 

There was an interesting episode in the 
debate in the House upon Georgia. Gen. 
Butler remarked that he should soon bring 
to the attention of the House the State of 
Tennessee—that his advices were that 
murders and outrages occurred “by the 
hundred” every week. 

Hawkins, of Tennessee, a man whose 
voice is rarely heard in the House, rose, 
with evident excitement, and demanded 
the locality of the alleged outrages. 

“In Tennessee!” replied Butler. 

“What part of Tennessee?” persisted 
Hawkins. “TI have never heard of them.” 

“There are noneso deaf,” replied Butler, 
“as those who will not hear. The gen- 
tleman shall soon hear the record.” 

This looks like reconstruction for Ten- 
nessee; but it may simply be meant to 
warn the rebel politicians of the punish- 
ment that is in store for them if they per- 
sist in rendering it unsafe for a loyal man 
to live in Tennessee. 

Prof. Northrop, of Yale College, has been 
here trying to persuade Congress to pass a 
law to establish competitive examinations 
for all applicants for naval and military 
cadetships ; but he must have been discour- 
aged by his contact with leading congress- 
men. Right in the face of the cadetship 
scandal, when it is known that very many 
members, who look with scorn and indig- 
nation upon any of their fellows who 
have sold cadetships, still use them to ad- 
vance their personal and political interests, 
a large majority cling to the power of nomi- 
nation. Even General Logan, who, as 
Chairman of the House Military Commit- 
tee, has conducted the cadctship investiga- 
tion, says the reform proposed by Prof. 
Northrop has no chance. Power is sweet, 
and when it is in the hands of a modern 
politician it is rarely abandoned. Even 
those members who voluntarily establish 
competitive examinations in their districts 
rather like the credit of doing it, and they 
certainly deserve great praise for their 
sense and generosity. Men love power; 
and yetI have often heard old members 
say that the distribution of offices usually 
makes more enemics than friends. Some 
one made this remark in the presence of 
Thaddeus Stevens, years ago; and he quict- 
ly replied: “That’s true; but promises to 
give office go a great way sometimes in a 
nominating convention !” 

Ihave heard the story told that in one 
of the Western states—we will suppose it 
was twenty years ago—where two Repub- 
licans ran neck and neck before the state’ 
legislature as candidates for the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, the contest was suddenly decided be- 
cause one of the parties had three lucrative 
offices within his gift. He obtained three 
votes and the senatorship; but how much | 
better was his conduct than Mr. Whitte- 
mores? Let the offices go to Republicans, 
if they are capable, for that is right; but 
should a member of Congress dispose of 
the offices within his gift simply to secure 
his renomination? When the millennium 
comes this practice will be abolished—and 
probably not till then. E 

The tumble in gold scares some of our 
Western politicians, and they would like 
to arrest the manifest tendency by an issue 
of more legal- ; but the Renate is 
firm. The House even may change its 
mind, though it has once voted for a fifty- 
million increase. The President and 
cabinet believe in non-intervention, allow- 


puelamnete old to its proper” 
ad and there will probeb beno oe 
in Mr, Boutwell’s policy. If this should 


be the case, our congressional financiers 
look for a low premium, but not for specie 
resumption, the present year. i. 





H. W. Buecusr, having been annoyed 
by receiving letters froma dealer in trusses— 
said letters implying that the writer was in 
correspondence with him, and in sympathy 
with his method of treating ruptures, and 
being published as advertisements—wrote 
him an epistle, in which he said: “I regard 
your action toward meas an impertinence, 
and your treatment of the public as a delib- 
erate swindle, If you will 
trusses upon your i mouth, be shee 
@ test case; for of no other rapture 
so emMment and discusting.”” 
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A SINGULAR controversy has opraung 
between the Second Presbyterian church of 
Cincinnati and Williamson & Cantwell, the 
publishers of the Star in the West, a Univers: 
alist newspaper. The Presbyterian church 
on one side faces toward the wall of a ene 
story building, which bas previously beem ec 
cupied by a tobacco firm and a beck-stora 
These firms have always displayed large digns, 
setting forth ‘‘Havana cigars” and “lates 
publications,’ in fall view of the Sabbeth 
school children of the church, and have never 
been disturbed. The premises have lately 
been bought by Williamson & Cantwell, whe 
proposed to put “ Universalist Paper an® 
Book Establishment” tn place of the tobacee 
sign, and the church objected. The firm de 
nied the right of the chureh to prevent ft; 
but, out of courtesy, wrote a note to the trust- 
ees asking permission, which was refused. 
It will now put up its sign. 


+-..Tbhe Mordaunt case has created much 
excitement In London, chiefly because of the 
Prince of Wales having been brought into t& 
But the letters of the Prince to the lady 
nothing whatever, except'that he is a @ull, 
sofi-headed sort of young man, who cannes 
write good English. Anything more harm- 
less and {inane than the Ictters themselves 
mortal dullness never dor ived. 
The style reminds one a good deal of Rawdea 
Crawley’s epistles in Vanity Fuir, The 
Prince tells Lady Mordaunt he is sorry shehas 
been “‘seedy"*—Dundreary English for sick ; 
is sorry she has had the measles, hopes she 
will recover; had the measles himself, ete., 
etc. There are some details of his success tn 
decr-stalking, etc., which bring to mind the 
letter of the King of Spain in Ruy Blas; wat 
not one single shadow ofa bint of loye-male 
ing. 





++». Senator Revels’s first act after taking 
his seat in the Senate was to present the fol- 
lowing resolution of the legislature of Misste- 
sippi: “‘ Resolved, That the people of Missis- 
sippi, having accepted a constitution republio 
an in form, and the legislature of said state 
having ratified the Fourteenth and Fifteestth 
Articles of amendment to the Constitution ef 
the United States, the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully petitioned for the 
speedy removal of the disabilities of all cité- 
zens of the State of Mississippi, and that Sen- 
ator Revels be requested to present the ae 
tion of this body to the Senate of the United 
States.” This petition, it will be seen, calis 
for the reinstatement in all the righta of a elt 
izen of Mr. Revels’s predecessor, Jef. Davis. 


+... The Piegan massacre is looked upon at 
the Interior Department as the most dis- 
graceful butchery in the annals of ou deal- 
ings with the Indians, as in one respect {t ia 
blacker than the Chivington massacre, the 
band being terribly afflicted with the small 
pox—deaths averaging at the time of the 
attack one in thirty-six daily. General Lo- 
gan, on account of this affair, sustained, es it 
appears, by Generals Sheridan and Sherman, 
will ask his committee to strike out the 
clause in the Military Bill transferring the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department. 


+...The correspondence between Generals 
Sheridan and Sherman is published in Chica» 
go. General Sheridan asserte that in the lest 
eight years eight hundred persons have been 
murdered by the Indians within the limits of: 
his present command, many being fearfaily 
tortured and mutilated, and fifty or more 


that Vincent Collyer is undoubtedly in the 
interest of the old Indian agents, and saya. 
that the problem to be solved is, Who shat 
be killed, the whites or the Indians ? 


.--.The steamer “ City of Boston ” has not 
yet been heard from, and there is great anxiety 
among the owners and those who have frienda 
on board of her; but the fact is encouraging 
that sailing vessels which left New Yerk be 
fore her are only just now arriving ie 
England. The managers of the line think, 
the steamer’s cngines broke down soon aftes 
sailing, she would be obliged to depend uposz 
her sails, with which she was not very wel 
supplied. 


«+--In the Spanish Cortes, on Saturday, 
General Prim reaffirmed his opposition 
the Duc de Montpensier, 
the entire ministry, with the exception of Ad 
miral Topete, were anti-Montpensterists, 
This statement has given the latter gentieman 
offense, He has tendered his resignation, bat 
it has not yet been accepted. The Unionists 
are furious against General Prim, and are do 
ing their utmost to encourage Admird 
Topete. A ministerial crisis is imminent. 


-.-.The House passed last week @ bill giv 
ing to a colored man residing in the District 
of Columbia, who lost both feet at the second 
battle of Bull Run, 8 pension, commencing 
from 1862. It appears this man, being ¢ 
teamster and an employé of the quartermas 
ter, his name was not on the muster-rolts, 
His case, for this and other reasons, received 
an unfavorable report in the present as tm 
the preceding Congress; but the House de 
termined to grant his claim. 


...-Gov. Holden telegraphs from North 
Carolina that, if an election is held there te 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Deweese, the Republicans will probably nom. 
inate Jim Harris, a negro, who was much 
talked of when Dewecse was originally 
elected. The district is pretty close, bul 
Harris will undoubtedly be chosen if he is 
nominated. 


....Rey. Dr. Ryder, a Universalist divine of 
Chicago, recently presented to the mayor of 
that city the petition of 22,000 citizens for 
the enforcement of the state and 
laws against selling liquor on the Sabbath. HM 
is calculated that one-third of the crime of the 
city is traccable to Sunday liquor-selling; and 
that day has come to be the most turbulent 
and disorderly day of the whole week. 


pa A 





«..-Even in conservative Vermont we- 
man’s rights are progressing. Andover has 
elected Mrs. Miranda S. Carlton superintend- 
ent of schools; Miss Eliza M. Clark hes 
been treated likewise in Bennington ; and 
Wardsboro chose Miss Ellen A. Brimhall te 
the same office, though the old fogy modera- 
tors refused to recognize her election, 


....The French ministry seem to be afraid 
that, if the Pope presses too strongly the in- 
fallibility claims, the French Chamber may 
be disposed to reply by a ndte tee 
recall of the French troops from the 

States. Therefore, the Holy Father is upged - 
to ‘‘be not too bold.” 


....There was some talk in Spain abouta 
coup d'etat being projected by the 

in favor of the Duke de Montpensies. 

Prim has strongly denied that any member ef 
the government ever thought of such a thing, 
and insists that the Duke’s movements hsve 
no political importance. Stl, people are 
skeptical and # little alarmed, 
.---Among the jnrors drawn for the 
term of the Albany County (W;: 

were eleven ladies, some of them the 

the most prominent citizens. The 

caused by this proceeding is said to have bept 
intense; but whether among the wonl@hor 
men, or both, is not stated. ae 


... The President delays terproclansstion 


admission of Georgia and Texts to repre. 
sentation in Congress. He ts Getergiined 
not to expose that great measure fo afy ob-. 
jection on the score of trregulagity, 

....The Woman’s BR, 
the question to the vote of the 
female adult citizens at the fall 
been passed by the Minnesota 
and signed by Governor Angin, 
law. 


....Mr, Whittemore, of South Gutdiina, 












who lately resigned his seat in 

save exptlsion, has announced lo ont 

didate for re-election. —— 
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women ravished. General Sheridan declares. 
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yery col é 
port of the workers, and for winter stores 
, } x0 it] fvoery . a rat 
Nl require 60 pounds. Every colony - 
hers no surplus, but barely sustains itself, 
he 
5, or rather a depredator upon the 
erests of the keeper and of the public. 
S 7 ’ 
he >that gives 10 pounds of surpits 
Mic colony that ¢ 
unies sixth-sevenths of the honey guih- 
2d. and gives but one-seventh to the keeper. 
. and gives 
‘he colony that gives 20 pounds of surplus 
isuines three-fourths, and gives one-fourth 
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lity to its members in every ry, 
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1868, the SECOND. Mic culuny that gives 180 pounds of sur- 
, 3 consumes one-fourth of its product, and 
cs three-fourths to the keeper. 
tmay be supposed that the larger colony 
isumcs something more than the smaller; 
it, .when it is recollected that no colony 
s but the brood of one queen to support, 
Bd only her later products live to be support- 
through the winter, the difference in the 
nonnt consumed is trifling. 
‘he great difference in the amount secured 
pends upon reo given for surplus honey, 
d the working force secured to the colony 
the carly part of the season. Suppose you 
e alive with box-room for 250 pounds of 
rplus honey. You have two colonies of 
+5 in old box-hives. When the first swarm 
ues from one of the old hives, place the 
arm in the new hive; then remove the hive 
at has not swarmed from its stand, and give 
p stand to the-new hive. Cut ont the comb 
m the old hive, brushing off the bees and 
irely clearing the hive. They will all enter 
»newhive. Endeavor tosecure the queen, 
t allowing her to enter the new hive. Take 
ox 12 inches square and cight or ten inches 
h; remove the old hive that gave the 
arin from its stand, cut out the comb from 
t hive, take all the worker brood from 
th old hives, cut off queen-celis, if there are 
, place the brood in the box, and place the 
& upon the stand of the hive that gave the 
arm, and the bees will enter and cover the 
od. When they are all in and still, at 
but, place itin communication with the new 
e at the back side, so they must pass 
ough the new hive to go in and out of the 
x. They will hatchvout all the brood, and 
u will have a colony that will prob- 
ly‘ give 250 pounds of surplus, filling 
your boxes. During the season of labor 
py will nearly all die off, leaving only the 
er brood of the queen, requiring only the 
mon room and stores for winter. 
e Eureka Hive enlarged will give, the 
allest size, box-room for probably 125 or 
D pounds; the medium size, 1% or 200 
pinds; the largest size, from 250 to 260 
inds, An apiary of 20 colonies treated in 
manner above described would probably, 
the season was a favorable one, give one 
of surplus honey. After the first season 
lian colonies Would probably do nearly as 
iif they had a prolific queen. If there 
p any doubt in the matter, give aswarm to 
p colony from the swarming hive, and give 
balance of the colony to gnother hive, 
this addition to the working force would 
bably secure full boxes in both hives, 
it must be remembered that, if you‘have 
nvy colonies in the field as 60 pounds of 
ncy can be found for each colony, you can 


ye little surplus whatever hive you give 
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3 Noextrarates on Officers of Lif 
4, Cash Dividends applied to redy 


5. An Increasing Policy ora Decrey 




















6. No premiums forfeitable. This Coy 
any will issue a paid-up policy tor of 


7. It pays no percentage to Directors ; 
8. The Officers and Directors are mq) 
of national reputation and known integj 
ty, numbering among others Senatg 
SPRAGUE and AntrHony, General Bry 


{ 
£ 
Its rapid and healthy growth is ¢ . 
vincing proof of the confidence repoxg 
by the public in its soundness and Tiben 
ity. 
Number of Policics Issued froin Tune, 65, toda 
1868, 1,005, Insuring $2,58S,090.45, 
Number of Policies Issued rom June, 1868, toda 
189, 1,268, Insuring $3,352.156.68, 
SIMON S, BUCKLIN, Prest. 
Cc. CG. McKNICHT Vice-Prest. 
Hon. ELIZUR WRICHT, of Mu} 
sachusett, Actuary. } 
A. H. OKIE, M.D., v 
F, H. PECKBAM, 3.D., § 
Wm. Y. POTTER, Secretary 
W. T. OKIE, M.D., Manager for the (j 
of New York, Office 10 Wall-st., 


Medical Bosji 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, m. If the honey is notin the field, they 
WASILINGTON, CINCINNATI, pnot make it. When an apiarian has kept 
ST. LOUIS, 


ee . bees ten or twenty years, and has them 
reased to fifty colonics, and then has a 
of one-half of them, and has had the most 
plus, or, as old bee-keepers often express 
he ** best luck,” when he had about thirty 
rios, he might suppose that the support 
bout thirty colonies reached the capacity 
his ficld—that his field would yield 3 
«3 60 pounds (1,800) in addition to say 
pounds of surplus, 2,100 pounds in all. 
this supposition he gets 1-7th of the 
duct of his tieldin surplus. If he used 
large hives, he probably would get 
little more. But, if he put the same 
s force in 8 large hives, with 200 
bids box-room Or more each, the same 
¢ of workers would gather the field, con- 
ing 480 pounds, and giving 1,600 pounds 
urplus. This instead of the 300 pounds 
len by the swarmers. This is 51, times 
surplus secured from the same field. 
is may be thought visionary. But there is 
m to allow one-half, and yet it be three 
es better than the other, almost; and onty 
care of ten hives instead of thirty. My 
periments thus far fully satisfy me that the 
roduction of the large hive in some form, 
tcad of the small box-hive, will give for 
Nic use from three to six times the 
ount of honey now secured. 
{there are any reasonable objections to 
s view, should be pleased to see a state- 
nt of them, and try to find reom to an- 
4 (hem, 


Craftsmen’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANT: 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 


214and 216 Broadway, New Yor 
ISSUES ALL THE VARIOUS FORMS OF LIFE AS 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 



















ividing ALL PROFIT! 
Policy Holders, 4 
NO RESTRICTIONS upon residence, trav, © 
cupation, 
All Policies NON-FORFEITING by their terms 
SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1369, CLOSE OF FIRST YEAR 
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Policies fn force.... 


93 3 
oe secnesecceccesessecces $2,822, 200F 


COMPARISON, 
rost successful New 


Assuring 

















In report of New 
€ e's Pad 






eport a A 
red to po ussets,” LBADS 
. : Os a 
EDWARD A. LAMBERT, Presideal JASPER Hazen. 


.7 BELDEN, Secretary. 


Bay, N, Y. 


NEN! 


- 
PAINT FOR FARM-BUILDINGS. 


NX our Southern and Border States custom 
B wade lime-wash the universal paint for 
fenecs and outbuildings; and, though 
munsightly, yet is clean, and is of double 
antage as a preservative of the wood. 
t here in the Northern States, where it is 

fayored, other articles are sought for to 
Bwer the purpose of paint for home uses, 
oeral paint is used, but not always with 
isfaetory success. If the earth ochres are 
ed, they are found either to fade or wash 
ay, and even white lead needs replenishing 
ery three years. Paint, then, is a most 
Uy ileminrural economy. And, although 

farmer knows his buildings, if well 
huted, will last three times as long as they 
puld if exposed uncovered and unshielded 
inst the searching action of the weather, 
how is the difficulty to be solved, and 
¢ article to be found which is to make all 
mers happy? We have just observed the 
we Of a farmer, in the Evening Post of 
. With petrolenm; and his success is 
narkable we quote it entire: 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, - 
Superinterdent of Agence 





fS7A few ood openings for comp 
Acents in New York and Obio. 


Aliply t 3 
pe WILLIAM McCABE, 


General Agent, Rochester, N.}. 


HOME 


insurance Compan 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 








| Assets Jan’y 1, 1870 -- 4,516,368 
| Liabilities - - - - - = 120,387 
| ASSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-THIRD SEMLANNUAL STATEMEN 
: of the Company on the 1% 














; ‘A friend called our attention to the use 
9233) Ctudy petreleum, and we procured several 







H Cash, B tels of rather heavy oil. We used it 
Estates eogseneeeeseceesengesass Out coioring matter (which is only an 
Toazs 01 n of the enemy, diluting good oil 












‘ug patural bunes), and coated e large 
unt of fencing and rough outbuildings. 
of this has pow been in use eighteen 

is, exposed to sun and rain and frost ; 
it is, to ail appearance, as perfect as 
cu first applied. The oil is rapidly ab- 
uy the Weod, especiaily if unplaned; 
liter parts evaporate without gum- 
nd leave a coating of the non-volatile 
‘s~paratine, etc.—on every fiber to 
ich the oil has penetrated. This waxy 
Hliug seems to remain unaffected by the 
‘on of the weather during a thunder- 
wn We have seen the roof of an old ice- 
ai to which one.coat of oil had been ap- 
d three years before, and the water rolled 
hit as it would from a duek’s back. 
Well satisfied. with the former experi- 
we have this winter coated with 
um several small farm-buildings and 
8, and have now commenced on the 
|; And are satisfied that, while the cost 
anid Much iess than that of even the 
tema before applied, the appearance 
eae lilding Will be much improved, and 
= a against decay will be more 
ae a0 if White lead and linsecd oil were 


Crude 
ting by Petroleum 


LUC). ---ceee 
Naneous Items. 









CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres'e 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’&. 

3.H, WASHBURN, Secretary 

i GEO, M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 

T.B, GREENE, 24 Assistant Secretary 
spun senate stat 2 





























| INSURANCE COMPANY 
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119 Broadway, WN. Y- 















midi is not only usefal for 
‘dings, but is the best preserva- 





| Assprs, Jan. 1, 1869, p1,706,611 % 







vase ° Pp hed Manner of farm implements, 
; toot me in soon as it becomes dry, 
| FIRB AND INLAND INSURANCR ON THE boyance, pr, Handled without the least 


* +t priming, when other paint 
t.. con Patvoleum is not only+the 
eh lit the beat material to be found. 
= Ave between three and four hundred 

use. A portion of these 
years ago with Prince’s 
d linseed ofl. This is now 
the acne that it has been necessary to 
others «2 keep them from decaying. 
rand mr Sre ciled with petroleum when 
Me haint “ew sta reccived one coat of the 


‘ut, Which seems 
hen it wae _ now as fresh and 





REASONABLE fERMS. 
A. F HASTINGS F 
¥, B. BCCKHOUT, Vice-Preskient, 


Natwan Hanae © 
co. 






























| UNIVERSAL LIFE INS: 
{ NEW YORK CITY. + 


f ORIGINAL JOINT 1K LIFE, INGE 
| THE OR IMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES 























WILLIAM WALK , t put on. 
{ cNRY J. FURBER, Vrretart- Spas 9 Costs from twenty-five cents to 
JOHN H, BEWLEY, Exanlo? nts per gallon : and th 4s 
| Eowanp W. Lampget, M.D,» Medical MeCeSsary in its mane Cee only precau- 
i COMME ntl iehss eee I to have no fire 
E Ins i Mone een spread for a few hours, 
| piety Abe! So ¥ ee Ys °ush for the Most volatile and most 
grants both LAFE: and, ACCIDENTS ‘power 


ume 
‘ ‘table parts to have evaporated.” 
* experience o: 





ableterms. It has p: 
benefits to Policy Holders. 





f this writer is notasingle 









solitary instance; for we see a paragraph to 
similar effect in the American Agriculturist, 
recommending it better as a wood prescrva- 
tive than as a paint: 


“Tt can be used to great advantage on a 
farm as a preserver of wood. Itis not prop- 
erly a paint. No coloring mattcr should ever 
be mixed with it. Ordinary linseed-oil paint 
preserves wood by forming a coat that ex- 
cludes the atmosphere from the pores. Pe- 
troleum penetrates the wood and excludes the 
air by filling up the pores.” ROS 

“Old barns from which the paint is worn 
off will be much improved by a liberal coat 
of petroleum, It can be put on with a white- 
wash brush. The point is to get on as much 
as the wood will absorb, IJtis belter to go 
over the work rapidly, and then the next day 
go over itagain. For shingic roofs, new or 
old, nothing is better than petroleum, In 
making a new roof, we would dip the shingles 
by the bunch in petroleum, until they were 
saturated, before putting them on. This 
would save the expense of applying it on the 
roof with a brush. 

“The sills and timbers of barns and other 
buildings, in the parts most liable to decay, 
should be treated with petroleum. A good 
way to do this is to bore a hole with an augur 
i a stick of timber, and fill it with the oil, 












| 
| 


and, as it is absorbed, add more. The hole 
should afterward be plugged up. The ends 


of all the timber should also be washed over 
repeatedly with petroleum before being put 
into the building. In this way soft maple, 
black ash, and bass wood may be made dura- 
ble timber, and as useful as oak when strength 
is not required. . : 

“We repeat that petroleum is not a paint. 
It preserves wood by filling the pores. | It is 
worse than useless to mix anything with it. 
If it is desirable to paint, Iet ordinary paint 
be used. But, if nothing more is desired than 
the prescrvation of the wood, use petroleum 
—and mix nothing with it.” 





EARLY VEGETABLES. 


““Woopman,” in the Rural New Yorker, of- 
fers the following hints as to the manner in 
which he manages so as to have vegetables 
in advance of their season; and to those who 
are willing to take the little extra trouble 
essential to their production they may be of 
value, 





FARLY PEAS. 
Get a few papers of the very earlicst kind— 
say extra Early May. Select the warmest day 
in February or March you can, and spade up 
as much ground in a sbeltercd spot as you 
desire to plant (say as outh-side fence-row or 
wall) plant your peas thick, three inches 
decp; cover with warm, dry lcaf-mould or 
chip-manure, and on each side of the row lay 
corn-stalks, piling them up afoot on each 
side, so they will not Tall over on the row. 
Scatter straw lightly over the row, 80 as not to 
fully exclude the sunlight. If very rough 
weather sects in (which will be the case, in 
all probability), cover ever the rows with 
plank or boards until the rough weather is 
over. Remove when the sun shines warmly. 
In this way you can have afew ‘‘ messes” a 
month or more iu advance of those planted 
at the usual time. The peais quite hardy, as 
Ihave had them covered with snow when 
two inches high without injury, when pro- 
tected as above directed. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Early in March procure some sod about 
eight inches thick. Turn them over and 
eut the soil so the seed can be struck in 
an inch or so deep. Plant only the ‘ Early 
Frame.” Set the sods ina pit or hot-bed, if 
you have them; if not, set them in a room 
where there is fire; water with milk-warm 
water occasionally as the sod gets dry; and, 
when warmer weather comes, remove them 
to the garden and place small boxes a foot 
square, having neither bottoms nor tops, over 
them. At night, until the young plants get 
“hardened,” place a pane of glass over them, 
Remove the boxes as the ground and the air 
gets warmed up, and you will have fine early 
cucumbers, 

LETTUCE. 

Make 2 hot-bed in the usual way, about 
four by eight feet. Sow any kind of early 
seed you prefer; keep it covered with sash; 
air and water every bright, pleasant day. 
Thin out the plants as you use them. Such 
a bed will furnish an abundance, quite early, 
for a family of a dozen or more. 


TOMATOES, 

Sow in boxes of about two feet by one and 
a half, six inches deep, in earth of the richest 
kind. Cover the seed half an inch deep. If 
you have a hot-bed, place this box in it; if 
not, set it in a warm room, near a sunny 
window. Water occasionally. When the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin them out 
te about an inch apart. So soon as the 
weather is free of frost, transplant in mod- 
eratcly good garden soil; not rich, as that 
would make fine vines, but poor fruit. 


° EARLY YORK. 
For these early and delicious cabbages we 
would advise to cultivate as for the tomato; 
likewise pepper plants. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


NORWAY OATS. 

FARMERS who have engaged seed for future deliv- 
ery are notified that remittances must be made for the 
same before March Ist. Those intending to purchase 


for the coming Season should send in their orders at 
once with the money, 


NOTICE, 


Many unprincipled parties are selling cour ‘erfeit 
seed, using ourname without authority. Hund ‘ds of 
bushels of White Surprise and Black New Brunswick 
Oats are being offered as imported Norway Oats. They 
are inferior in quality and possess none of the excel- 
lences of our grain. The record of the past senson 
shows that the RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS produced 
more than.double on the average that of any of the 
other varieties sold in competition with them, and are 
far superior in quality and in weight, With the genuine 
seed it is the best-paying crop the farmer cangrow. Be 
sure to get genuine, and we guarantee satisfaction. 
Price by the bushel}, $7 60; half bushel, $4; peck, 2 5 
standard of 83 pounds. ushel ‘to 

oy N. 


: Or 612 North 


BONE FLOUR=-BONE FLOUR. 


Cracked Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, ana Floated 
Bone, guaranteed to produce same effect at HALF 
COST of Peruvian Guano. 

Send for circular. Address - 

LISTER BROTIIRRS, 


: Newark, N. J. 
| 
SARDY'S “Soluble Phospho-Peruvian,” 
Do. * Ammoniated Soluble Pacific.” 














ALSO, 
CAROLINA PHOSPHATICS 
aod Ground Lend Plaster. 

The ase of the above Soluble Phospho-Peruvian and 
Ammoatatcd Soluble Pacific Guanos is particularly 
recommended, being rn ls of the richest Phos- 
phatic Guanos rendered soluble; the former contain- 
ing a large percentage of Peruvian Guano, and the lat- 
ter high'y ammoniated with animal matter—making the 
most coveentrated and profitable fertilizers in use for 
all Cereals and Root Crops, 

For prices and full particulars send for 





hiet 





Kansas Farms. 
NEOSHO VALLEY LANDS! 
1,200,000 ACRES OF THE RICHEST FARM LANDS 
IN THE WORLD. 

Situated on elther side of the Missourl, Kansas, and 
Texas Railway. For sale at from $2 to 88 per acre, ic 
ten annual payments, For full particulars address 

C tT, GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Junction City, Kansas. 





e 
Wire for Fencing and for Grapes; cheap, gaivanized 
or ungalyanized. ye are prepared to furnish mer- 
chants and farmers witha very superior quality of an- 
ices 


nealed Fencing Wire at very low pr Save mone 
free. adress 


by sending to headouarters, Price fist free 
kK. 'T. BUSH & CO,, Manufacturers, 74 Wiliam S1..N, 
y. Westere Office, 16 Dearborn Street, Chicago, M1, 


INSURANCE. © 


ECLECTIC 


LIFE IWSURANCE © CORIPARY. 


OFFICE (87 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK City. 
MERRITT H. SMITH, President. 
Rk. H, ASKENBURGH, Vice-President, 

G. de MACARTY, Secretary, 
ISRAEL C, PIERSON, Actuary. 
R. S. NEWTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
F, L. R. SATTERLE#, M.D,, Mediho! Examiner. 


This is the only ECLECTIC COMPANY in the world. 
Insurances granted on ali known methods and made 


INTERCHANCEABLE, 
atthe option of the assured, without surrender or loss. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


PREMIUMS IN CASH entitled to CASU DIVI- 
DENDS. 

Preiniums settled partly by LOANS ON INTEREST 
have balances 


CANCELED BY DIVIDENDS. 


STOCK OR NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCE, 
without dividends, on the best terms, and LOWER 
THAN IS OFFERED BY STOCK COMPANIES, 

Dividends declared on the Contribution Plan. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE, on application, 
for payment of premiums, 

NO POLICY IN THIS SOCIETY shall be forfeited, 
or become void by the non-payment of premium there- 
D, 








oO 
PAID-UP POLICIES granted after one premium. 
The MASSACHUSETTS LAW in full adopted by 

this Company, and applied wherever preferred by the 

assured, It grants an extension of the policy for the 
fullamount until the net value is exhausted. Thus: 

Age 35, Premium $26 38, The holder is entitied with- 

out further payment to the following extra insurance, 

When 2d payment is due and unpaid, l year 3 days, 

oes: iii - “ "Byearsi2 * 

o 8 - 27 “ 

“ 


Ty 
o 


“ 
“ 


or 


“ “ 


Sth 4 “= “ 
LOSSES promptly adjusted in CASH. 
No extra rates for assurance of Women er Officers of 
the Army, Navy, Steamsbips, or Railways, 
All RECENT IMPROVEMENTS adopted, and all 
DESIRABLE CONCESSIONS to the assured made. 
NO OTHER COMPANY OFFERS ALL THE FORE- 
GOING ADVANTAGES 





STATEMENT 
OF THY 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 






No. 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 8isr, 1369. 
ASSETS, January 1st, 1869, $438,247 97. 


RECEIPTS DURING (8690: 


For Premiums,. + $547,556 32 
Capital Stack 20,000 00 
Rent, Profit on Sates of U.S, 

Bonds, and Discount on 
Claims... ..ccacceseeeeeens 5,409 18 890,578 08 


Total...... $823,826 05 
DISBURSEMENTS DURINC 18609: 








eeeeeee 





Rein- 
e+e 148,932 28 








surance, and Printing.. 
** Office Expenses (including 
Furniture, ete.), ........ 21,746 O01 284,573 20 
Net Assets, January 1, 1870 (0564,247 & 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Rank and on hand.,....... $29,072 60 
United States Bonds.............. 3.800 
New York State and County as 


ADD: 
Interest accrued, but not dus..... 11,993 90 
Premiums and Interest in han 
of Agents for collection, (30 
days’ grace not expired).... 91,099 87 
Deferred Premiums.,...........-. 50,137 21 
Office Premiums due, not._paid,G0 cone 


days’ grace not expired).... 
Rent accrued, Amount due from 
‘ounty of New York, and 

value of Reingurances.,,,.. 10,632 9 








—— $178,957 39 
Gross Assets, Jannary 1, 1870... -€743,215,24 
Increase in Assets during 1869, +++ 0304,967 27 





The following shows the Progress 
of the Company: 





prelicien aoe in saa e oeceee ovececees wees A; . 
g the sum of. ..., 

Policies issued ta 1855, 433, saated 
To the sum of, 1,357,900 
Policies issued in 1566 707, 
Insuring the sum © 2,011,532 
Palas eerste in 1 4 1,016, 9,761,900 

suring the sum of, . 761, 
Policies pened in 156... 1,321, 3,588 2K 
ng the sum ; 
alicies ia 1 2,644, i bart 
Insuring the sum of, . 6,410,913 
The foregoing shows a freet material progress in the 
business and s:anding of the Company. and proves the 


correctness of tie principles on which it 60 far 
been worked, 
eS annual after one full year’s premium has 


een 
All Policies non-forfei rinciple of M 
setts non forfeiture law, 
Attention is called to the new tables of rates which 
can be procured from the Company or any of its agents, 
EDWARD A. JONES, President, 
J. O. HALSEY, Vice-President, 
* A. MORTIMO 
ey. JAMES PORTER, D.D. 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


» 








For sale in Bags in quantities to suit, by 
JOHN B. SARDY, 
83 Wall sireet, New York, P.-O0. Box 6883. 
* Feed your land, and it will feed you.” 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring, 1870. 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES for Orchards. 

DWARF TREES, for Gardens. 

GRAPE VINES—Old and new varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, and other small fruits; best new 
and old sorts. 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

EVERGREEN TREES. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS and PLANTS, 

ROSES, PX ONIES, DAHLIAS, etc., superb col 
lections. 

GREENHOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, 

All orders, large or small, will receive prompt and 
careful attention, Packing for distant points performed 
in the most skillful and thorough manner, 

Small parcels sent by mail, when ao desired. 

Descriptive and Ilustrated Priced Cataiogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10 cta.. No, 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10 

o 2 ureanneune, 5 cts. No. 4.—Wholesate, 


cane. A 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
a ROCHESTER, ee A 
ViCK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


ENTY THOUS 
ATA 


ee on Spe tinted paper, with about 


ngravings of Flowers and V 


It Is elegantly. 
263 fine wood 


Ttis the moat beautiful as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published vi i 
are a a : p » Siving plain and thorough 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES. 


THE FLORAL GUIDE parishes for the benefit of 


my customers, but will be to all who apply 
the cost. 


by mail, for Tex Caxts, which is not half 
Address 
JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





. L warrant my seed shal! 
prove as represcntcd, I warrant it shall reach each 
baser. ! warrant all money forwarded shall reach 


<r Send for a Catalogue, . 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
MARBLEHEAD, MARS, 


Freeh Garden, Flower, Fruit, 
Herb, Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen 
Seede (25 sorts of either, $1 06) prepaid by mail. Agents 


wanted. 
Priced Catalogues tis. Trade list. Seeds 

Se aye Small Frutte | res h Gatons ae ‘piper 
. BM. W4 N, ny 3 

Warehouse, Plymouth, Sass. ‘Estab lished 1643. meen 


THORBURN'S NEW CATALOG 

FOR 170.—Gur Cyt WASATAE AUS 
CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Agricuitural Seeds for ‘ 
2270 is ready for mailing to applicants. 
. J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John street, New York, 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDs.--- 


| Descriptive Catal Fi eds 
H escriptive Jatalogue o oO 

| for 1870, J. M. THORBURN & Oo. _ 

H 15 Jobn street, Now York, 


CARS MADE FROM 


CIDER, WIN g 
LARSES, OR SORGHUM, in ten hours’ without one 


bet cicculars, address F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
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“PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.” 
The only system of insurance under which a company’s 
ability to pay its losses KEEPS FULL PACE with its 
increasing business and consequent increasing liability 
to incur loss, without imposing any liability whatever 
upon the holders of its Poticies. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
102 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1870. 


CASH CAPITAL - $500,000 00 
SURPLUS 1,839, 122 50 
CASH ASSETS - $2,339,122 50 


Insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of bulldi SE TREY ems nn 
property, including stock, Rents, Lzasgs, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates af Premium, 
on the Pantictpatixg Pian, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to its customers in scrip bearing interest at 
six per cent, per annum, redeemable In cash In the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of a 

The acrip issues of this Company for 1357, 758, '59, *60, 
"61,62 and '€3 are now being redeemed ia cash. 

Scrip Dividend for 1869, 50 per cent. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
-Babcock, Brothers & Co, 


448 Fifth Avenae, N.Y. 
Arnold, Sturges & Co 
A. A, Low ak 








-&. B. Chittend 
srinnell, Minturn t oe: 
to. 3 Park 2 


ARDS....?T 





oa 










WARD 
Beapise JomNson, 
Joan Caswett, 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec. LocalDep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't, 
JOHN K. OAKLSY, General Agent. 


The Northwestern 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASSETS $7,000,000. 

H. M. MUNSELL, General Agent, 
PETRASCH & FILENE, General Agents, German 








™! . 
10 Fulton street, corner. A 
Gee advertisement io inst weak's iuppecunant. 


ASSETS, over « é 


CEASED MEMBERS 


INSURANCE, over 


Que LIFE. 


way, N.Y. 
MATTISON, Manager. 


A, NICHOLS, Manager. 


Manager. 


& CO,, Managers, 


Erastus Lyman, 


Mississippi Valley, Memphis, for States of T 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








, over 





FreE Permits To EvRore. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SIIOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, {61 BROADWAY, OR TO 
ANY OF THE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELOW. 


of the City of New York. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. FE, W. DERBY, M.D, Consulting Physician. 


AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DE- 


SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH AND ADDED TO 


Every Desmranie Form or Poxicy Issurp, rrom $1,000 To $25,000 on a Sxv- 
4 


No Restrictions IN Ponicies As TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE IN ANY Part or 
THE CIVILizZED SETTLEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No Extra Premiom Cuarge ror ArRMy AND Navy Orricens or Tue U. 8. 
In THE YEARS 1867, 1868, AND 1869 Tia1s ComPaNy ISSUED OVER 30,000 NEw 


Po.icres FOR INSURANCE OF MORE THAN $85,000,000. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Home District for States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, H, LASSING, Manager, 161 Broad- 


Western, Chicago, Ml., for States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the Territories, 8. A, 
Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and District of Columbia, JOHN 


Southern, Savannah, Ga,, for States of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, F. W. SIMS, Manager. é 
Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and Texas, H. C. PAXSON, 


North Mississi 








( 


KER 


President. 


‘ : ‘ $7,200,600 00 


2,000,000 00 


1,500,000 00 


a 





GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Ohio, GEORGE SPRAGUE & CO., Cleveland. 
New England States, MERRITT & RUPP, Koston, 
Pennsylvania, DAY & WOODS. Philadelphia. 
N. and S. Carolina, W. &. HASTIE & SON, Charleston. 
Missouri and Kansas, 8, RB. CLARKE, St. Louis. 
N. Y. City and Brooklyn, C. L. NORTH, 160 Fulton St., N, ¥. 


i, Kentucky, and Arkansas, 8, R. CLARKE 





ASSETS- 
ANNUAL INCOME 


payment of the second annual 


J. L. HALSEY, Sccretary. 


OF NEW YORK. 


premium. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 


Agents 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED A, D. 1850, 


Dividends are mads on a contribution plan, and are paid annually, commencing on the 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


$6,500,000. 
2,500,000. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
8S. M. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Wanted. 





GUARDI 


the insured. 


PER OENT. 


The Premium and Dividend System 
combines¢he best featuros of ali the 
Life Insurance. 


If the premium Is pald ALL CASH, 
NUALLY thereafter; they may be a) 


reduce 
insured 


policy, 





Joux J CRane....... 
Wittiam T, HooKes....... 
Wittiam M. Vermitrye... 
Cuar.es G. Rockwoop.... 
Hon, Gzorce Opprs.. 
Misor C. Moagcas. 
Tnowas Ricney... 
Bens. B. Suteuan 









&x-Mayor 
Banker. 


Treasurer 

















Guonce W. Farce. 


AN 


Mutual Life Insorance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
No. 251 Broadway. 


Assets, rapidly increasing, 
$1,500,000. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS, ALL POLICIES NON- 
FORFEITABLE BY THEIR 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 


LAST RETURN OF PREMIUM FIFTY 


of this Company 
modern plans of 


the dividends be- 


gin with the second annual! premium and continue ay- 


pplied either to 


the premium charged or to increase the amount 


Premiums may also be paid two-thirds in cash, the 
remaining one-third being endorsed as a Loan upon the 


NO NOTES ARE REQUIRED, 

In this case dividends begin with the Fourth annual 
premi and tii iy, and are applied to 
cancel the Loans outstanding. 

DIRECTORS: 
Hon, Jom A, Dr... ........ New york. 
Hop. James HARpPRR...... Firm; Harper & Bros, 


Ex-Maypr, N, Y. 
+eveeees President Bank Republic, 
.. Wall Street, 

-Barker, [Vermilye & Co.} 
Cashier NewarkBankingCo, 


of New York. 


.-Firm: Thos. Rigney & Co, 


N. Y¥.Steam Su- 
gar Refining Co. 


...Firm: Arnoid, Constable & 
-++-Firm: John Wetmore & 


Bowne. 

E, V. Havcuwoor...........Firm: E. V. Haughwout & 
Co. 

Wriram WILEssS..... eereeee Firm: W. Wilkens & Co 

Jcutus H, Pratt .... . Merchant, 

Wruty W. Waiaar.. -Merchant, 

Caantes J, Stant............ Merchant. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, .. Merchant, 

Geo, W. Cortes - Banker, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Guo, T. Hors....,.+.++.++..+-Pres't Continental Fire 
Ins,Co, 

Joun H. Sxerwoop....- Park Place. 

Watton H, Pecknam,.,......Cor, Sth av. and 23d at, 

Eowaap H, Warcut..........Newark, N. J. 





—_— 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, 
Vice-President. 


Witt L, Cocswair,.,.... Merchant 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


LUCIUS McADAM, 
Actuary & Secretary. 
W. &. VERMILYE, Medical Examiner, 





INSURANCE COM 


W. 8S. NEWELL, Secretary. 





AMUEL J. YOGNG, Asai 


METROPOLITAN 


PANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks 
AT CUSTOMARY RATES. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 





4 date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THR ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New Yor, January 26th, 1870. } 
The Trustees, in conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the foliowing Slatement of its 
affairs on the 81st December, 1869, 


Premiums recelved on Marine Risks, from 

Ist January, 1863, to 3ist Dec, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

wary, 196),.,.....006 ti eeeeeenseeeteeneees see BOOL 25 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,,,,.,,,..95ti28,6.9 05 


No Policies have been tgsued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Hoty Risks disconnected wit 


Premiums marked’ off from 1st Januar: 
1660, ¥0 Slat December, 186)......ere-e. $6,473,915 41 


Losses paid duringthe same period,........ @2.302.243 43 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses,...,,,. $1.237,630 49 


The Company has the following : 
United State and Blate of NewYork sick 


City, Bank, aud other Stocks......... ..07,853,290.60 
Loans, secured by and oth Rie x 5 
1 Esi and sant Mortqnaee e Polo00 
ims 






+ 207,558 81 
« 2,513,463 60 
see = 683,797 53 


000001 1,069,508 94 


Total Amount of Assets... 


Fix per cent. interest on th of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday the First of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the dssue of 1365 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there. 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next, from which 


tat. 





be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion wiil be in goid. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earncd premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1869, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of April next. 

By order ofthe Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
HENRY 
DENRIG Penna 
HAND, Ja 
B,J. HOWLAN 


JOHN D. JO! 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
y, H, H, MOORE, 

RENKY COIT, 
WM. ©, PICKRRSGILL, 


LEWIS CURTIS BALCOUR 
CHARLES H. L, ROBT. B. MINTU 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, " GORDON W. BURN 
R, WARREN WESTON, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Boke BARSTOW, UEORGE'S SEEPHEN 
eAD PILOT. TLLIAM HL. WEBB Oo 
WILLIAM K& DODGE, ROBERT 1. STUART, 
ROBT, C, FERGUSSOX SHEPPARD GANDY, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
JAMES BRYCE. AMUEL G, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, WILLIAM B. BUN 
a ame 
CHAS. P. BURD! ‘ ' 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W.U.H MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-President, 


THE EXCELSIOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


63 WILLIAM S&T. NEW YORK. 





Policy Holders Participate in 
Profits, 


POLICIES NON-FORFEITING 
and Convertibie into Annuities. 


SAMUEL T. HOWARD, F. A. PLATT, 
Paresipent. Vice-Presrpaxr. 


SIDNEY WARD, CHAS. N. MORGAN, 
Secretary. Acrvazr. 
ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, EDMUND FOWLER, M.D., 
: Coosa. Mupicat Examines, 


RELIABLE ACENTS WANTED 


TO CANVASS FOR A 


Life Insurance Co. 
APPLY TO THE 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS" 
life Insurance Company, 


200 BROADWAY N.Y. 
COLUMBIA 
FIRE 
INSURANOE OOMPANY 
Office No. 161 | Broadway, N.Y. 
JANUARY f_tst, 1870. 


CASH CAPITAL +200 +0 06300,000 
high awntcrs meetamanemmMneS 5 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, Jan, ist, 1879,...0485,785 16 











CONDENSED STATEMENT 


ww 


OF THE 


Receipts and Disbursements of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, Presidcnrt, 


FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1869. 


AND OF ITS ASSETS ON THAT DAY. 


Assets, February 1st, 1869........ errreerrercr eee wa 820,325,205 10 
Receipts during 11 months: 
Policy Fees, Annuities, Premiums, and Renewals.@ 22,175,653 87 


Intereat, Premium on Gold, and Rents............. 2,090,353 48 





$13,266,013 35 





612.5091,308 4% 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


Claims by death and matured Endow- 
. $1,702,651 25 
3,585,418 29 


Ments......0005 
Cash Dividends... .ccccccccccccccccccose 


Surrendered Policies, Annuities, Commissions, 





ee eecere 


and Commutation of future Commissions.... 1,596,849 57 





Expenses and Taxes...... wknd deecneea cerca ences 493,726 44 
Office Furniture.............000. sakeude aadtaeee c 1,079 26 

67,379,724 74 
Net Assets December dist, 1869.......cccceeeeeee Madasanceqans +. $36,211,583 71 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on hand and in Banks and Trust Com- 


panies.........5 a@uauacecay walaca(ad gare ce seeee $1,857,330 30 
Bonds and Mortgages........... CPrerree sescoceee 297,319,882 47 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds........ 5,073,108 75 

:{ Real Estate........ WETTTSTITETTL TTT eeT ete 953,717 40 
Balances due by Agonta...... sss cse eee eeeencenees 7,644 70 








$35,211,583 71 


Add: 
Interest accrued but not due............ $135,847 63 
= Que and unpaid.......cccceceee eevee 30,260 G4 
Premiums due but not received..........eeceees ‘ 286,154 14 
Premiums deferred, Quarterly and Semi-Annual. 1,500,000 00 
Market value of Stocks in excess of cost....... 684,771 00 





$2,557,033 41 





Gross Assets, December 31st, 1869............ seseereesess G37, 868,617 12 







TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EW YORK 


INSURANCE CONIPANY, 


OFFICE 


LIFE 


NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY 1t, (870. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1869 . . 2 2 ee ew ew ees $10,613,474 49 
RECEIPTS: 


Amount of Premiums and Policy Fees : 
Amount of Interest received and accrued, in 
mium on gold, ete. 


cluding pre- 


$5,104,610 99 
870,156 40—5,974,798 33 








$10,589,972 84 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
$767,683 19 
4 


. 9,979 12—$758,104 07 
244'890 00 
. 1,535,399 11 
681,324 42 
92'269 16 


Losses by death = ses 
Less received from reinsurance . eo. 
Purchased policies and annuities... . 0... 
Dividends to policy-holders A 
Commission, brokerages, and agency ex 
Advertising and physicians’ fees . 2... 1. 
Office and law expenses, salaries, printing, taxes, revenue 
stamps, and reinsurance . . . ee ee + 200,724 To— 3,562,711 6L 


Total 


° eeeeie 


e 2 es 
penses . « s « 


ASSETS: 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company. 
Invested in United States Stocks (market value, $2 
st 


eee $13,025,561 23 


‘$839,090 61 
2,261,587 49 


543,280), 


Invested in New York City Bank Stock (market value, 


$48,589), cost Aen ee eee 41,549 00 
Invested in New York State and other Stocks (market 

value, $1,637,465), cost... «eee « « 1GQESOA 
Real Estate in the City of New York . ‘ 1,545,537 17 


Bouds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at 
$10,156,400; buildings thereon insured for $4,231,- 
000, and the policies assigned to the Company as 
additional collateral security) . . 2. . 6». 4,570,400 08 
Loans on existing policies UO es er Maree 916,859 35 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to 
January 1st, 1870. 628,156 93 
533,218 81 


Premiums on polici 
transmission ace eae ee 
Interest accrued to January 1st, 1870 . . . 69,327 77 13,025,561 20 
303,363 43 
Casn Assets, January 1st, 1870 2. ee ee ee tt $13,27094 48, 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to January 


es in hands of ‘agents and in ‘course of 
. . . 


dd— 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 2 6 ee 


SMI se ceusd ee 6 ae 1a ke 0 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting Proof, etc. . 
Deposit for Miners . Pe ee ee . 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Policies, in- 

suring $101,151,186 15, participating insurance at 
4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, $969,725 65; 
non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle . . 11,213,812 96 
Return Premium 1869 and prior thereto, payable during ‘ 
209,718 O7—11,657,173 91; 


the year . 2. 2 3 « « 
ssteeees++ 1,670,750 1 


During the year 10,717 Policies have been issued, insuring $34,446,353 03. 


oe ¢ © © © © © @ @ 


Divisible Surplus..... 


ae 





3 
From the undivided surplus of $1,670,750 72 the Board of Trustees havo de, 
dared a DIVIDEND, available on settlement of next annual premium to each partici> 
pating policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be added to the policxs 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANLKIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WILLIAM II. BEERS, 
DANIEL §. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
FOUN MAIRS, 

WM. 1. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


WM. A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CIIAS. L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
LEWIS F. BATTELLE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vicc-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE. M. BANTA, Cashier. 
IRNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., ee 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., { Medical Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner; 





— 


Increase im Net Assets for the 11 months.................... $5,386,238 Gl 





T have carcfully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 


(Signed) SHEPPARD HOMANS, Acivary. 

The foregoing statement comprises the business of eleven months only. The fis- 
cal year of the Company has hitherto commenced on the first day of February and ex- 
pired upon the 3ist day of January. For several years past the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of this state has urged the officers of the Company to make the 
fiscal year coincident with the calendar ycar, pursuant to the provisions of a special 
statute authorizing such change. The Board of Trustecs, at its meeting on January 
19th inst., decided that the time had arrived when compliance with the wishes of the 
state authorities was both expedient and proper, and it accordingly made the change. 
Hereafter the fiscal year of the Company will extend from the 1st day of January to 
the 3ist day of December, both dates inclusive. 


ae 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 400 Walnut Strect, Patavet- 
pHa, Pa. 
H. B. MERRELL, 
General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Minois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. Ad- 
dress MERRELL & Fercuson, Detrort, Micr. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, 
General Agent for New Jersey, 192 Broad Street, Newark, N. J, 
HALE REMINGTON, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, and Mussachnsetts, (sxcep! Boston), Fauu 
River, Mass. 1 
A. B. FORBES, 
General Agent for Pucifie Coast, SAN Franctsco, Cau. 
0. F. BRESEE, 
General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, East 
Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, Battmore, Mo. 
JOHN G. JENNINGS, 
General Agent for Ohio, CLEVELAND, O. 
D. L. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address Caristr & Boanrp- 
man, Troy, N. Y. 
JOHN A. LITTLE, 
General Agent for Southern New York, 132 Broadway, New York. 
BENJAMIN D. KENNEDY, 
General Agent for Kentucky, LOUISVILUE, Kv. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapa Street, New Haven, Of. 
FAYETTE P. BROWN, 
General Agent for Vermont and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Putnam, 
Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yorxens, N. Y. 
AMOS D. SMITH, 34, 
General Agent for Rhode Island, Provipence, R. I. 
CLINTON B. “FISK, 
General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, and Montana, Dakota, | 
and Wyoming Territories. Address Fisx & Mr1s, St. Lovurs, Mo, 


= 


e 


| HENRY H. HYDE, 


General Agent for Boston and vicinity. Address Hype & Surry,18 Sears’ Build- 
tng, Boston, Mass. 

FENTON T. NEWBERRY, 
General Agent for Prince Hdward Island, CHARLOTTESTOWN, Prevce Epwarp 
IsLaNnp. 


RICHARD A. M'CURDY, Vice-President, 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary, SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM LL. D., 
HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON, $ Counsel, 
HON. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 
G. 8. WINSTON, BLD., 


Nos. 144 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET. 


Medical Examiners. 


- 








ALFRED DOUGLAS, President, 
HIN B, ARTHOR, Secretary. 
= B, SaTT Aasictant Secretary. 





| Jeneary 20. 100% 


EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Office 139 Broadway, 


CHARTERED UNDER TiIE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE 


$100,000 

deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York as Special Socue 
rity to Policy-holders. 

Success the Criterion of Excellence. 
The Empire has achieved a success without a parallel in the history of Life Insurance. 
2,000 Policies issued in Nine Months, insuring $5,000,000, 
which is the largest busi: 





ever done by any Company in the world, 


AND WHY: NOT? 


Votice the following LYBERAL FEATURES, the most fuvorable to the insured and unexcoled bg 

those of any other a oy 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY Non-roRreitaBLE from the payment of the 
Jirst annual premium. 
All other policies NON-FORFEITABLE after tvo annual 
All policies INCONTESTABLE FOR usual causes, an 
too annual premiums. 
ALL Restrictions upon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED, 
ONe-THIKD OF PREMIUM Loaned to the Insured, if desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED, 
No ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loans or deferred Premiums, and no increase of annual 
payment on any class of policies. I 
DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus beiny returned to the Policy-holders Equitably, 
each receiving thereof whalcver he may have contributed thereto. 
THE Bustnrss OF THE CoMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


EXAMPLE OF THE-NONFORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE." 
Age of party insured 35. Ordinary Whole-lifo Policy. 
One annual Premium will continue the policy in | years aa day. 
) “ ‘ “ «a 4 


, 
ement 


uments, 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTABLE after 





Tw “e 
Three “ “ o “ “ 6 “ oT “ 
Four “ “ o “ “ 8 “ 46 “ 
Five “a “ “ “ “a 10 ii) 56 “ 
ete., ete., etc., ete. 
{ae FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
aeieaiies HOME OFFICE, 
: 139 BROADWAY. 
OFFICERS: 
G HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 


LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-Presidént. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent Agencies. 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
132 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, $1,250,000 OO. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 
ROBERT A. CRANNISS, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, Presider~ =_— 
£ £ Se. Resdaassatecses==a4 Vice-President. 4 a aD Stes 4 Bronte: . 
Ai! Pottetés tasued'by the Commonwenitivare ineouteaste om date of lseue, and are free from restelegeus: 
on re erantte Residence anywhere without extra ches except between Latitude 33 North and the Tete 


PARI Prices aren fortelabe, sad vert En a teri et, 
payment of the next premium. - 


J Ht of the Co 
Jeep, Powanpy, Ceambap & Powers  AORRETS, 





ares egeay amicus Dect ey 


WASHINGTON 
Life Insurance Company, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Assets over $2,000,000. 


CYRUS CURTISS, -— President. 
LW! A, BREWER JR VicePrevtand Actuary, WILLIAM HAXTUN. Secroteny 


sorsee. Dabyev. Morgan & Co., Bankers, 





L 
od hapa 
4. 





